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The Hope of Glory 


The Relevance of the Pauline Eschatology 


by ARCHIBALD M. HuNTER 


“Him that has aye something ayont, need never be weary,” said the Fife 
laborer to Robert Louis Stevenson, when they talked together about 
the aims and ends of life. St. Paul would have concurred, only he would 
never have left the “something ayont” so nebulous and undefined. For 
the Apostle, salvation as a future hope meant certain very definite 
things. It was the very nerve of his Christianity, and without it a man 
might as well subscribe to the Epicurean philosophy of “Let us eat and 
drink, for tomorrow we die.” 

What this hope was, we may discover by studying such chapters in 
his letters as I Thess. 4, I Cor. 15, II Cor. 5, and Rom. 8. Its key- 
words are Resurrection, Parousia, Judgment, Glory, and it can be 
summed up in such sentences as these: 

“Christ has been raised from the dead, the first fruits of those who 
have fallen asleep.” 

“Our commonwealth is in heaven, and from it we await a Savior, the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who will change our lowly body to be like his glorious 
body.” 

“We must all appear before the judgment seat of Christ.” 

“T consider that the sufferings of this present time are not worth com- 
paring with the glory that is to be revealed to us.” 

No man may deny that such sentences fall strangely on modern ears. 
Time was when our eschatologically-minded forefathers dogmatized 
on such themes, and sometimes spoke as if all the secrets of God had 
been revealed to them. All this is changed. Men now confess their 
ignorance, and often their doubt. So deeply have the acids of contem- 
porary skepticism corroded the faith of multitudes that for most the 
word “eschatology” means the question, “Do I live again after death?” 
(So we have books in plenty with titles like Why I Believe in Personal 
Immortality, but few which faithfully reflect the New Testament teach- 
ing about the Last Things.) How incomparably grander in Paul’s view 
was the eternal backcloth to the human drama! He thought cosmically, 
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132 Interpretation 


not merely in terms of individuals. He believed not simply in an after 
life but in a final “wind up” of human history, the coming of Christ in 
glory, the Resurrection, the Last Judgment. 

If the range of Paul’s hope perplexes us, no less do its thought forms, 
To minds taught to think in terms of progress and evolution, to say 
nothing of “the second law of thermodynamics,” St. Paul’s apocalyptic 
pictures of the ultimate destiny of man and the cosmos are strange and 
scandalous. Did I say cosmos? How utterly different is twentieth-century 
man’s cosmology from the Apostle’s! The “three-decker” conception of 
the universe held by the biblical writers—and by most men till the end 
of the middle ages—is shattered forever. “The floor of heaven, inlaid 
with stars,” as Froude put it, “has sunk back into an infinite abyss of 
immeasurable space; and the firm earth itself, unfixed from its founda- 
tions, is now seen to be but a small atom in the awful vastness of the 
universe.”’ All this has had its effect on man’s thinking about the ultimate 
destiny of the race, and has altered traditional views, drawn from the 
Bible, about the Last Things. How can modern man be expected to 
take Paul as guide on the dark mysteries of his own and the world’s 
future? 

Nor has “the household of faith,” however conservative it tends to 
be in its thinking, been untouched by this landslide in eschatology. 

The “fear o’ Hell” is no more 

a hangman’s whip 

To haud the wretch in order, 
and it has been truthfully said that a Gallup poll in an ordinary con- 
gregation, or even in a theological college, on the question, “What do 
you believe about the Second Advent?” would be a shattering experiment. 
Probably in no department of Christian theology so much as in escha- 
tology does the gulf between us and the first Christians yawn so wide. 

On the other hand, we have witnessed in this generation a notable 
revival in biblical theology, which has led us to rethink many of our 
cardinal doctrines. Christian theologians, long more deeply influenced 
than they knew by Greek views of time and eternity, are beginning to 
study again the biblical conceptions of these things. And it is growing 
clear that the time is ripe for a fresh approach to the whole subject of 
Christian eschatology. For one thing, as scholars from Schweitzer to 
Cullmann have been teaching us for the past few decades, the New Testa- 
ment gospel is radically eschatological. For a second point, a Christianity 
shorn of its eschatological hope, has in more senses than one no future 
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The Hope of Glory 133 


before it. And for a third, the history of our own times testifies that if 
religion does not furnish men with such a hope, they will very soon 
devise secular substitutes for it. (We think of Hitler’s dream of a Reich 
which would last a thousand years, Mussolini’s vision of a new and 
greater Roman Empire, and Soviet Russia’s myth of a class-less society 
after the final “showdown” between capitalism and communism. ) 

I do not doubt that if St. Paul were among us today he would attribute 
this landslide in eschatology to modern man’s revolt from belief in the 
God of the Bible—the sovereign Lord of history, who was “in the begin- 
ning,’ who is even now working out his great purposes in time, and 
who will be there “in the end” to complete his work. Paul, both as Jew 
and as Christian, believed in such a God, held such a view of the time- 
process, expected such an end to the travail of the ages. For him “the 
glittering tumult of history” had important meaning: it was the scene 
of the redeeming acts of God; and the drama whose peripeteia had come 
with the coming of Christ was moving surely and steadily to its God- 
appointed close. 

So it must be for us, too. Unless the church is prepared to scrap its 
Hebraic heritage and adopt a Greek Weltanschauung to which time is 
largely irrelevant, we also must look at the world and history and God 
as Paul does. 

Does this mean that we must, as Christians, commit ourselves to a 
literal acceptance of all the details of Paul’s teaching about the Last 
Things? No. We have to recognize that Paul’s apocalyptic statements 
about the Last Things, taking as they do the form of myth and symbol 
(apocalyptic is mythologized eschatology), are “neither inerrant proph- 
ecies about the future nor pious guess-work.”’ We view them rightly 
as “transpositions into the key of the hereafter” of that sure knowledge 
of God which Paul had found in his encounter with the living Christ. 
Our task is to discover the basic truth embodied in Paul’s myth or 
symbol—what is made sure to the heart by the witness of the Spirit— 
and to translate it into contemporary terms. Thus, for example, many 
of us may find it hard to accept the picture of the Parousia which Paul 
paints in the Thessalonian Letters,” but we cannot, if we are to keep faith 
with the New Testament, reject the truth for which the symbol of the 
Second Advent stands. 





1. John A. T. Robinson, In the End, God ... (London: James Clarke & Co., 1950), p. 35. 
2. “Painted in colour from the crudest palette of Jewish eschatology,” C. H. Dodd. New 
Testament Studies (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1953), p. 21. 
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134 Interpretation 


With these prolegomena, we may now single out for discussion two 
or three of the main strands in St. Paul’s Christian hope. 


I 


The first point to seize is that for Paul the End had begun. This is what 
we know nowadays as “realized eschatology.” Though he makes but little 
use of “kingdom” phraseology, Paul shares with the rest of the apostolic 
writers the conviction that in the life, death, and resurrection of Christ 
and the outpouring of the Spirit, God’s ancient promises to Israel have 
come true, the Reign of God has been decisively manifested, and the 
powers of the New Order—the Age to Come—set in motion. Christ 
has met and overcome “the last enemy,” death; by his resurrection he 
has been declared to be the Son of God “with power’; and in his triumph 
all his people may share. 

Cullmann has used the analogy of D-Day to express this apostolic con- 
viction that “the strife is o’er, the battle won.” It is the conviction that 
though the campaign may drag on and V-Day—the day of the final 
victory— may still be out of sight, D-Day is over, and the powers of 
evil have received a blow from which they never can recover. In his 
Cross Christ has triumphed over them. Now, raised from the dead, he 
dies no more, for he lives forever by the power of God. 

I do not think this note is sufficiently heard in our worship today. Once 
a year, on Easter morning, we hear it struck as it should be. But do we 
realize that every Christian congregation ought to be a community of 
the Resurrection, as every Sunday ought to be an Easter festival? Do we 
not rather tend to sing for the rest of the year hymns with the theme: 


Thy kingdom come, O God, 
Thy rule, O Christ, begin? 


Such sentiments, born of a sad awareness of the evil still remaining 
in the world, we may respect and even sympathize with, in certain moods; 
but they fail to reproduce the authentic New Testament conviction that 
Christians have already been “delivered . . . out of the power of darkness 
and translated .. . into the kingdom of the Son of his love.” They fail 
to testify that we are living in a world in which, for all its sin and sadness, 
Christ has left one vacant tomb in the wide graveyard of the earth, and 
that his victory is like the breach in a North Séa dyke, an event of 
apparently small importance whose consequences are incalculable. As 
Heim has stated it, “Beyond the dyke is the tumultuous sea, which will 
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The Hope of Glory 135 


burst through the opening—so Paul knew, when he had met the Risen 
One, that He is the first-born of them that slept.” 

But there is more to it than this. Paul and his fellow apostles were 
sure not only that Christ was risen but that he was now reigning. Two 
words summed up the earliest Christian confession of faith—Kurios 
Jesus, “Jesus is Lord”; and when the first Christians uttered them they 
were not merely conferring on Jesus an honorific title; they were affirm- 
ing, with the full force of their hearts and minds, that Jesus was now 
ruling over God’s people and God’s world. If the world with all its evil 
still went on, if Christ’s was a hidden kingship, one day the veils would 
be swept away. 

Christus regnat! These are the very accents of Pauline, of apostolic, 
Christianity.’ If we have been prone to forget them, the church, in the 
times of her greatest crises, has always had them on her lips. Our fore- 
fathers were not slow to proclaim “the crown rights of the Redeemer” 
in face of all who menaced them. In the days before and during the last 
war the persecuted Christians of Europe, as Visser t’Hooft* has told us, 
rose to a revivified belief in the kingship of Christ. It is an article in our 
Credo which we must ever seek to reaffirm. We must believe not only 
in a risen but also in a regnant Christ. 


II 


But Paul’s gospel, like that of the whole New Testament, was set in a 
framework of both “realized” and “futurist” eschatology. D-Day was 
but the prelude to V-Day, the Day of Christ, the Parousia, the Day of 
the final victory of God in Christ. For Paul’s hope was nothing if not 
cosmic. (Here is one obvious point of difference between St. Paul and 
ourselves. Whereas we think of Christ’s saving work as securing the 
means whereby individuals may pass at death into paradise, Paul looked 
forward to a cosmic consummation and a coming of Christ in glory.) 
Dr. Eric Rust has well described the relation between the D-Day and 
the V-Day of the New Testament: 





3. Dr. John Brown, author of Rab and his Friends, tells how he once heard his revered father, 
Dr. Brown of Broughton Place, Edinburgh, preaching on the second psalm, “Why do the 
heathen rage?” Pushing up his spectacles and aside his papers, Dr, Brown cried to the con- 
gregation, “Where is Jesus now? And where are those priests and rulers now? Jesus is gone up, 
and has sat down, and shall forever sit, on the throne of the universe. Where they are, in heaven 
or in hell, I know not; but this I do know, that wherever they be, they are, and forever shall be, 
at, or under his feet.” Letters of Dr. John Brown, 86. 

4. See his The Kingship of Christ (New York: Harper & Bros., 1948). 





————_ 
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136 Interpretation 


The eschaton, the end of history, has already come in Jesus Christ and time has 
already been filled with eternity; yet the very hiddenness of the eschaton implies 
that this period of hiddenness must end in a final consummation when the full 
glory shall shine forth. Then, what is happening in the present period of history, 
when the aeons overlap and the powers of the coming aeon are at work in historical 
time, will be summed up and made plain. Then, the judgment that is already 
supervening upon men and the salvation that is already effective in their lives 
will be gathered up into a fully consummated eternal order, and history will be 
no more. Then, the Christ whose glory is known only to faith, will stand forth in 
his supernal splendour, and the mists of history will be taken up into the un- 
bounded and unfettered eternity of God.° 


If then we are to retain any sort of vital connection with Paul’s gospel, 
how ought we to think of the Coming of Christ? 

St. Paul and many of the early Christians, as everybody knows, be- 
lieved the Parousia, or “royal visit,” of Christ to be very near (though 
the belief in its imminence does not bulk nearly so large in his later 
letters as it does in the two Epistles to Thessalonica). The event has 
proved them mistaken. The Parousia in that sense has not yet taken 
place. But the man who wrote the Second Epistle of Peter, reflecting 
on this, made the wise suggestion that time measurements hardly applied 
to this Event: “With the Lord,” he said, “one day is as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day.” Moreover, certain sayings of our Lord 
about “the Day of the Son of man” suggest that the early Christians 
were wrong in trying to fix any kind of date, because the coming of the 
Son of man lies outside our time-reckoning altogether—is, in fact, date- 
less.© Does this mean that the symbol of the Second Advent is of no 
concern or importance to us? 

This would be a very rash and wrong conclusion. “The symbol of the 
second coming of Christ,” Reinhold Niebuhr has written, “can neither 
be taken literally nor dismissed as unimportant.” Why? Take it literally 
—locate it in the time-series—and you make the ultimate vindication 
of God over history (which is what the consummation of the kingdom of 
God means) into a mere point in history. Treat it, on the other hand, as 
unimportant, and you get a view of eternity which annuls, not fulfils the 
process of history. 





5. Theology Today, Vol. X (October, 1953), p. 349. 

6. See C. H. Dodd, The Coming of Christ (Cambridge: The University Press, 1951). 

7. The Nature and Destiny of Man (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943), Vol. II, 
Pp. 299. 
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The Hope of Glory 137 


If, then, we are to take the New Testament symbol of the Second 
Advent seriously, then I suggest that we must say three things about it. 

First, the doctrine of the Second Coming expresses the certitude of 
Christian faith that the Lord of history, who is the Father of Christ, will 
complete his work. “Belief in eschatology,” says Lesslie Newbigin, “with- 
out belief in a real End is like belief in religion without belief in God.’”® 
Here we may fitly consider the concept of the Last Judgment. No one 
can read Paul’s letters without seeing how basic to his Christian belief 
was the thought of a Day of final reckoning, and how he lets the awe 
of it descend upon his heart to keep his conscience quick. “I am not aware 
of anything against myself,” he tells the Christians in Corinth, “but I 
am not thereby acquitted. It is the Lord who judges me. Therefore, do 
not pronounce judgment before the time, before the Lord comes, who 
will bring to light the things now hidden in darkness and will disclose 
the purposes of the heart” (I Cor. 4:4 f.). Nor can we today jettison 
the truth for which the concept stands, namely, that when men and their 
deeds finally come face to face with God, the differences between good 
and evil cannot be swallowed up in “a distinctionless eternity.”” We may 
not, like our forefathers, think of “legal proceedings on a gigantic scale” 
at the chronological end of history. We know that judgment is going on 
now and always. Yet, however inconceivable the idea of the Last Judg- 
ment may be to our minds, the faith we have in a righteous God and 
the ethical view we hold of the world and history compel us to believe 
that God must finally vindicate himself as the moral Governor of the 
world, finalize his verdicts, and reward men according to the good and 
to the evil they have done. 

In the second place, we should think of the Coming of Christ not as 
an event in history but as the point at which (in Professor C. H. Dodd’s 
phrase) the human race reaches its last frontier post and encounters— 
not nothingness, but God in Christ: the point at which our time—that 
is, human history with all its values acceptable to him—“all that the 
labour, genius, devotion and suffering of man have striven through 
countless generations to effect”—will be taken up into God’s eternity. 

And, thirdly, our clue to the nature of the Second Coming is Christ’s 
First Coming. God has already revealed himself to us in a Man, by 
whom all may know what sort of Person it is with whom, at the end 
of history, we have to do. When the scroll of history is wound up, there 
will be nothing contrary to what Christ disclosed at his First Advent. 





8. The Reunion of the Church (London: Student Christian Movement Press, 1948), p. 74. 
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138 Interpretation 


We shall encounter the same Person whose holiness, truth, and love we 
already know in Christ, and if we have to appear before his judgment 
seat, we may believe that the sign of the Cross will be over all. 


Ill 


D-Day is past; V-Day is to come; and Christians meanwhile live their 
lives in the faith that the God who has inaugurated the New Age will 
yet consummate it in glory. Such was Paul’s view. But what of the time 
between the mid-point of history and its end, “the years of grace,” as 
they are sometimes called? Did Paul regard this interim as simply a 
period of ding-dong warfare between the forces of good and evil? Or 
did he see these years of grace as ordained by God for the working out 
of some positive pattern and purpose? 

This is a question of much importance for us, especially in these days 
when the secular hope, namely, the belief in inevitable and automatic 
progress, has been sadly shattered by the recent course of world events. 
A century ago, and even more recently, when the belief in progress was 
at its zenith, Christians in tune with the Zeitgeist, were wont to sing 
fervently: 

Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Does his successive journeys run. 


Nowadays the hope of a world at the feet of Christ does not burn so 
brightly, and not a few Christians, transferring their hope completely to 
the heavenly world, have abandoned Isaac Watts’s optimism. Has Paul 
any guidance for us here? 

We do him wrong if we simply summarize his view as “the appointed 
time has grown very short” (I Cor. 7:29). Because Paul held that the 
Day of Christ was not far distant, we too easily forget that he believed 
the years of grace had a purpose and would last long enough for its 
fulfilment. That purpose was the evangelization of the world. He sees 
the years of grace as the time for a Christian mission which would cul- 
minate in the conversion not only of the Gentiles but of his unbelieving 
fellowcountrymen (Rom. 11:28-32). Believing that God’s purpose is to 
“sum up all things in Christ” (Eph. 1:10), he conceives of Christ as 
exercising his sovereignty till all hostile powers are subdued: “For he 
must be king till he has put all his enemies under his feet” (I Cor. 15:25). 

Clearly Paul does not share modern pessimism about the future of 
Christ’s cause in history; rather, he foresees a “triumphal progress in 
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The Hope of Glory 139 


Christ” diffusing the knowledge of God in every place (II Cor. 2:14). 
Vexilla regis prodeunt, and Paul expects them to advance a great way 
further before the End. 

What may we learn from this? Surely that St. Paul—and he does not 
stand alone in the New Testament—provides no suppori for Christians 
who take a defeatist view about the future of earthly history. We have 
apostolic warrant for regarding the years of grace as a God-given time 
for carrying the gospel “to all creation,’ and for believing that the 
Christ who now lives and reigns in grace will spread his conquests wider 
and still wider before the End comes, and history is swallowed up in 
eternity. If the New Testament gives no warrant for the nineteenth- 
century “heresy” that human civilization is marching irresistibly to per- 
fection and some sort of terrestrial utopia, it does authorize us to hope 
that, in the words of the Scottish paraphrase, 


The beam that shines from Sion hill 
Shall lighten every land, 


and to go forward to our missionary task in the persuasion that God 
wills that human society, while the world lasts, shall be more and more 
conformed to the mind of Christ. This is the Christian optimism which 
informs Principal John Baillie’s book The Belief in Progress, an optimism 
too little represented in the Christian tradition (as Dr. Baillie shows) 
but to which we are now recalled. 

“We must recover,” he says, “that sense of standing on the threshold 
of a new historical dispensation, that sense of a noble prospect opening 
out before us, that sense of the power of the Spirit and of the inexhausti- 
ble resources now open to us, that adventurous zeal for the renewal of 
humanity, and that confidence in ultimate victory of which the New 
Testament is so full.” 


IV 


“Tt is unwise,” writes Reinhold Niebuhr, “for Christians to claim any 
knowledge of either the furniture of heaven or the temperature of hell; 
or to be too certain about any details of the Kingdom of God in which 
history is consummated.””° We may heed this warning, acknowledging 
its justice, while yet believing that Paul can teach us something about 
the heart of the Christian hope. 





g. (London: Oxford University Press, 1950), p. 220. 
10. Op. cit., p. 304. 
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140 Interpretation 


Let us first make two simple points: 


In the first place, as “God alone hath immortality,” immortal life for 
St. Paul, as for all the New Testament writers, is the gift of God in Christ. 
We are not immortal beings in our own right, so to speak. Just as St. John 
says, “He that hath the Son hath the life,” so Paul holds that our hope 
of immortality is bound up with the belonging to Christ—with “Christ 
in us, the hope of glory.” “Only one life,” says Denney, “has ever won 
the victory over death: only one life ever can win it—the kind which 
was in Him, which 1s in Him, which he shares with all those whom faith 
makes one with him. That is our hope, to be really members of Christ, 
living with a life which comes from God and has already vanquished 
death.”™ 

The second point is this. Plato’s hope was set on the immortality of 
the soul. Paul’s is set on the resurrection of the body—‘“the spiritual 
body,” as he explains in I Cor. 15, for manifestly our present frame of 
flesh and blood is doomed to dissolution. Soma, “body,” as Paul uses it, 
has its nearest English equivalent in the word “personality.” It is not 
as disembodied souls but as whole men, Paul would teach us, that we 
shall live hereafter. But this “body,” this “frame”—call it what you 
will—will be marvelously transformed in the world to come. 

It follows from all this that what is important is not the moment of 
bodily death but the time when a man comes to be “in Christ.” (I do 
not find that Paul has much to say about the destiny of those who never 
knew, or have rejected Christ; but despite the “larger hope” of Romans 
11—“God has consigned all men to disobedience that he may have 
mercy upon all”—I am pretty sure that the Apostle was not a “universal- 
ist” in our modern sense.) The life hereafter will therefore not be a new 
life but rather the life which a man “in Christ” already has, only lived 
under new and unimaginably glorious conditions— 


What no eye has seen, nor ear heard, 
Nor the heart of man conceived, 
What God has prepared for those who love him (I Cor. 2:9). 


The relationship of “in Christ” will have given place to that of being 
“with Christ,’ and our “lowly bodies” will have become like his 
“glorious” body. 

Likewise, Paul may teach us two things about the state of the saints 
in glory. It will be at once corporate and Christ-like. How pregnant 





11. The Way Everlasting (New York: George H. Doran Co., 1911), p. 188. 
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with suggestion is Rom. 8:29: “For those whom he foreknew he also 
predestined to be conformed to the image of his Son, in order that he 
might be the firstborn among many brethren.” Paul thinks of the life 
hereafter as a family life—a life of fellowship with God and with one 
another in the Body of Christ, which dwells partly in this life and partly 
in the other— 


One family we dwell in Him 
One Church above, beneath. .. . 


The consummation of the Christian hope is a great society of redeemed 
persons living forever with their Lord in a fellowship no longer hampered 
by the flesh, no longer exposed to the assaults of sin, no longer at the 
mercy of death; for “this corruptible will have put on incorruption,” 
and Christ’s men and women will be “at home” with their Lord in a 
beatitude which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor heart conceived. 
Then they will see no longer “in a mirror dimly” but “face to face.” 

“Conformed to the image of his Son’”—this, ethically and spiritually, 
is the Christian’s destiny. “Every Christian,” says C. S. Lewis, “is to be- 
come a little Christ. The whole purpose of becoming a Christian is 
simply that, nothing else.’”"* Men have painted many pictures of the 
heavenly state—unending sensual bliss, absorption into the All, Nirvana, 
and the like. Paul holds fast to what is essential. “We shall be like him.” 
Salvation, full and final, is sharing the likeness of Christ, who is God’s 
true image—and Christ we know. 

To such a hope Paul bids us lift our hearts. With such a hope in view 
he enjoins us to “labor in the Lord” unwearyingly. This hope does not 
disappoint us, because through the Spirit, which is the “arles” of our 
future inheritance, we already know in our hearts the love of God. Com- 
munist gibes about “pie in the sky when you die” should not worry us 
unduly. They would not have worried Paul. For him the heavenly hope 
was no “grand perhaps” but “a solid weight of glory”; no opiate of the 
people but a spiritual inheritance to challenge us to make our calling 
and election sure; a hope so great and so divine as to beget in us “immortal 
longings” and to give human life a meaning and an end which the men 
of our day, groping about in darkness and despair, need more than 
anything else to make them feel that life is worth living, that Christ is 
God’s clue to its meaning, and that “the best is yet to be.” 





12. Beyond Personality (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1945), p. 28. 
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Ministry to Need 


The Teachings of Jesus Concerning Stewardship of Possessions 


by HoLMEs Ro.sTon 


THE teaching of Jesus concerning the stewardship of possessions does not 
root in any need on his part during the days of his flesh for money to 
support his work. His needs and the needs of his band of disciples were 
simple. When he sent his disciples out to preach he expected them to 
be supported in the main by the hospitality of those to whom they 
ministered (Luke 10:1-7). His own needs were taken care of by certain 
women whom he had healed and who ministered to him of their sub- 
stance (Luke 8:3). Jesus was not engaged in building churches or in 
promoting an ecclesiastical organization. In this respect the situation 
reflected in the Gospels is different from that which is revealed in the 
Letters of the New Testament. Jesus, in his public ministry, was not 
engaged in administering relief within a local church fellowship, or in 
sending missionaries to the most distant places of the known world, or 
in promoting an offering among the Christians of Greece for the suffer- 
ing saints at Jerusalem. Because Jesus himself had little need for money 
the things which he had to say concerning the stewardship of possessions 
rooted not in his needs but in his concern for the spiritual development 
of those to whom he was speaking. He could have said to all men: 
“I seek not yours but you.” 

While Jesus was not in the business of raising money for his work, 
we need to remember that in one of his resurrection appearances he laid 
upon his church the command: “Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you” (Matt. 28:19-20). This is an amazing command, 
and Jesus must have known that the actual carrying out of such a com- 
mand would inevitably involve the building of a world organization which 
would demand of countless men and women the dedication of them- 
selves and their possessions to his service. The world-wide program of 
Christian preaching and teaching which the Christian church is attempt- 
ing today roots in the marching orders of her risen Lord. 
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The teachings of Jesus concerning stewardship move in the frame- 
work of his belief that life in this world is a period of testing and prepara- 
tion for life in a world that lies beyond death. Men may agree or dis- 
agree with Jesus as to the truth of this assumption concerning the relation 
of life here to life hereafter. But it is hardly possible to deny that this 
is the presupposition from which his teaching proceeds. He says in the 
Sermon on the Mount: “Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon the 
earth where moth and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break 
through and steal: But lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break 
through nor steal: For where your treasure is, there will your heart be 
also” (Matt. 6:19-21; see also Luke 12:33 f.). The idea which is ex- 
pressed here underlies most of the parables which deal with the steward- 
ship of possessions. The contrast between life on earth and life in heaven 
which permeates the teachings of Jesus was intensified for his followers 
when they interpreted the significance of the events connected with his 
death and resurrection. Those who had stood in the presence of the 
risen Lord were confident that they had seen in him the revelation of 
the resurrection world of God that lies beyond death. Peter expresses 
this when he writes: “Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. By his great mercy we have been born anew to a living hope 
through the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, and to an in- 
heritance which is imperishable, undefiled, and unfading, kept in heaven 
for you, who by God’s power are guarded through faith for a salvation 
ready to be revealed in the last time” (I Pet. 1:3-5, r.s.v.). Through the 
resurrection of Jesus, the first Christians had come to an assured hope of 
their personal survival of the crisis of death, to the expectation of being 
with their Lord in the place which he had gone to prepare for them. 

The teachings of Jesus concerning stewardship are meaningless to those 
who do not share his point of view. They fit strangely into the code of a 
secular society which is more interested in enjoying the life of earth 
than laying hold of the life of heaven. In fact, many of those who do 
not acknowledge Jesus as Lord feel that his teachings have no relevance 
for life today. Christianity has been accused of promising men “pie in 
the sky by and by” to keep them from rebelling against the injustices 
of their earthly life. The argument between the skeptic and the believer 
cannot be settled at this point. We can say that the full authority of Jesus 
is behind the position that life on earth must be understood in its relation 
to the life in heaven. It is just possible that our material society cannot 
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survive apart from spiritual insights derived from a point of view out- 
side of itself. 

The teaching of Jesus concerning the stewardship of possessions is 
given to us in precept and parable and in some of the personal interviews 
in which he confronted the men of his generation. It will be our purpose 
to look first at the teaching as it is expressed in some of the parables, 
Perhaps the most familiar of these from the point of view of stewardship 
is the parable of the Rich Fool (Luke 12: 16-21). This parable was spoken 
to illustrate the warning: “Take heed and beware of covetousness: for a 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he pos- 
sesseth.” This is usually taken to mean that the richness and the quality 
of a man’s life is not always in proportion to the abundance of his pos- 
sessions. It is, of course, true that riches do not always bring happiness 
and that the deeper satisfactions of life do not necessarily come with the 
increase of wealth. The saying may also mean that the length of a man’s 
life is not dependent on his possessions. There is a sense in which the con- 
tinuation of life is dependent on such necessities as food, clothing, and 
shelter. But the parable vividly sets forth the deeper truth that the 
length of every human life is determined in the secret counsels of God. 

The parable contains no criticism as to the method by which this 
man has accumulated his wealth. The abundance of his goods has come 
from the way in which his ground has brought forth plentifully. There 
is no suggestion here of the vicious or immoral use of wealth. The prodigal 
son wasted his substance in riotous living. The power of great wealth 
can be used to corrupt government or to block social progress. But all of 
these elements are lacking here in order that the attention may be fixed 
on one thing. The man intends to use his wealth selfishly without any 
sense of stewardship to God or responsibility to minister to the needs of 
his fellow man. Jesus characterizes him as one who was interested in 
laying up treasure for himself and was not rich toward God. He does 
not say what this man should have done in order that he might have 
become rich toward God. He simply expresses God’s judgment on him 
in the terrible sentence, “Thou fool.” And Jesus says that a similar 
divine sentence rests on every man who centers his life on laying up 
treasure for himself to the exclusion of becoming rich toward God. 

The parable of the Unrighteous Steward (Luke 16: 1-8; consider also 
Luke 16:9-15) carries a step further some of the ideas suggested in the 
story of the rich fool. The interpretation of this parable is not easy. We 
can be certain that Jesus does not intend in any way to place his approval 
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on the rascality of this steward. One of the daring things about the 
parables of Jesus is his use of imperfect human illustrations in the setting 
forth of spiritual truth. In a similar way in another parable, God is 
likened to an unjust judge (Luke 18:1-8). In explaining the meaning of 
a parable of this type the soundest principle of interpretation is to lift 
up the one central idea which the parable is intended to teach. The 
unrighteous steward has possession of his master’s goods for a limited 
time. During that time he uses them in such a way that he makes pro- 
vision for the time when he will be put out of his stewardship. We do 
not defend his morals. We are not even sure that his method was effective. 
The probability is that such a man would not find that the creditors he 
had helped would be under a permanent sense of obligation to him. But 
the point is that he sought while he was still in possession of his master’s 
goods to use them to prepare for the time when he would no longer be 
steward. It is in this sense that Jesus says that “the children of this world 
are in their generation wiser than the children of light” (vs. 8). Jesus 
is saying that those, who in this world have for a limited time the control 
of material goods, should use them in such a way that they will enter 
into their eternal inheritance. This is the interpretation which Jesus him- 
self puts on the parable. He says: “And I say unto you, make to your- 
selves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness; that when ye fail, they 
may receive you into everlasting habitations.” He is saying that our use 
while on earth of the material wealth that has been entrusted to us is a 
test of our fitness to be received into the eternal Kingdom of God. He 
elaborates this thought as he says: “He that is faithful in that which is 
least is faithful also in much: and he that is unjust in the least is unjust 
also in much. If therefore ye have not been faithful in the unrighteous 
mammon, who will commit to your trust the true riches? And if ye have 
not been faithful in that which is another man’s, who shall give you that 
which is your own?” (Luke 16:10 f.) In the first of these verses, Jesus 
sets forth a principle of action which has generally been recognized as a 
sound guide in our dealing with others. If we trust a man in compara- 
tively unimportant matters and he proves faithful we will then be willing 
to commit to him a larger trust. But if we give a man an opportunity 
to handle for us a comparatively small amount of money and he proves 
dishonest, we would be very foolish to trust to his keeping that which 
was of vital importance to us. It is this principle that we all recognize 
which Jesus says becomes the basis of God’s attitude toward us. He 
gives to us during our earthly life the control of our material possessions. 
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That Jesus does not ever recognize man as the absolute owner of the 
things he possesses is shown by his reference to these things as “that which 
is another’s.”” We do not have absolute ownership but we do have pos- 
session for a time. And the way in which we use these material possessions 
reveals to God our fitness for the true riches. Jesus does not define the 
phrase “the true riches.” And he does not say what he means when he 
asks the question, “Who shall give you that which is your own?” But 
the contrasts involved in his language make it clear that his reference is 
to the riches we cannot lose as compared to those which are trusted to 
us for a short time. We do not abuse the language when we say that our 
fidelity in the handling of our material possessions is the test of our 
capacity to grow in spiritual things, the revelation of our fitness to be 
trusted with the richest gifts of God’s spirit. But the immediate reference 
of the language is probably in the framework of life here and life here- 
after which dominates the passage. The material possessions which God 
gives to us in this world belong to him. They are a trust to test us for a 
time. They test our fitness to enter the eternal Kingdom of God. They 
reveal our preparation for receiving those gifts which will never be taken 
away from us and are therefore permanently ours. 

Jesus in this discourse does not define the way in which our material 
possessions should be used if we wish to receive God’s approval of the 
way in which we have handled them. He does raise the question of our 
ultimate loyalty. He says: “No servant can serve two masters: for either 
he will hate the one and love the other; or else he will hold to the one 
and despise the other. Ye cannot serve God and mammon” (Luke 16: 
13). The whole movement of the passage shows that Jesus is forcing us 
here to make a basic decision. If our final trust is in material things it 
cannot also be in the living God. If the dominant desire of our life is 
the accumulation of wealth the actual god of our life is mammon and 
not the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

It was at this point in his discourse that the Pharisees, who were guilty 
of the sin of covetousness, derided Jesus. He answered their mockery 
with the statement: “Ye are they which justify yourselves before men; 
but God knoweth your hearts: for that which is highly esteemed among 
men is an abomination in the sight of God” (Luke 16:15). As we read 
these words we cannot help but feel the vast difference between God’s 
standards of values and ours and to wonder if we too are not more con- 
cerned to justify ourselves before men than to give an account unto God 
of the way in which we have used the material resources we control. 
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The parable of the Talents (Luke 25:14-30) does not deal primarily 
with the stewardship of possessions. Jesus is probably thinking more 
definitely here of a man’s stewardship of his natural endowments. But 
the stewardship of money fits into the general movement of the parable. 
The man who has received riches must give an account of the use which 
he makes of the opportunities and privileges which go with the possession 
of wealth. And the words of the returning lord to the faithful servants 
fit in with the whole idea of stewardship here as a test of our fitness to 
enter into the best things in the life to come. The lord says: “Well done, 
good and faithful servant; thou hast been faithful over a few things, I 
will make thee ruler over many things: enter thou into the joy of thy 
lord.” The darker aspects of the same truth are brought out as the un- 
profitable servant is cast out into outer darkness. 

The parable of the Talents is followed by the parable of the Final Judg- 
ment (Luke 25:31-46). We have here the description of the judgment 
which the Son of Man will administer when he comes in his glory with 
his holy angels. This parable is one of many proofs that Jesus while on 
earth knew himself to be the judge of all mankind. This illustration is 
either true to the ultimate facts of human destiny or it is sheer arrogance 
Our interest in it at this time is in the study of its teaching concerning 
stewardship. In the parable, the Son of Man summons all mankind be- 
fore his judgment throne and carries through the process of separating 
those who will enter the Kingdom from those who are rejected. Jesus 
compares the scene to that of an oriental shepherd as he separates the 
sheep from the goats and puts the sheep on the right hand and the goats 
on the left. In this judgment scene each individual hears from his Creator 
and Judge the divine decision which determines his destiny. When the 
division has been made he says to those on the right hand: “Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world.” In sterner tones he says to those on the left: 
“Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire prepared for the devil 
and his angels.” The basis of the decision is the way in which those who 
are being judged have ministered or failed to minister to human need. 
To those on the right the King says: “I was an hungred, and ye gave me 
meat: I was thirsty and ye gave me drink: I was a stranger and ye took 
me in: naked and ye clothed me: I was sick and ye visited me: I was 
in prison and ye came unto me.” When the righteous inquire as to when 
they have carried on this ministry to Jesus he says: “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
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me.” In a similar manner those on the left are condemned for their 
failure to feed the hungry, give drink to the thirsty, clothe the naked, visit 
the sick, shelter the stranger, or come to the help of those in prison. 

As we reflect on this parable there are certain things that stand out. 
In it Jesus definitely identifies himself with suffering mankind. So close 
is his heart to the needs of men and women that a ministry to the most 
unimportant of men is accepted by him as if it had been rendered to 
him in person. And the failure to minister to human need is as if the 
Christ himself were in need and we failed to minister to him. This iden- 
tification of the heart of Jesus with the needs of suffering men and 
women gives a powerful motivation to Christian social service. 

There is a sense in which the parable goes deeper than the question of 
stewardship of possessions. It requires from each Christian some per- 
sonal ministry in which he gives himself to needy mankind. There are 
obligations involved here which cannot be taken care of through the 
writing of a check. But when we take seriously the task of feeding the 
hungry, clothing the naked, sheltering the homeless, etc., we will find 
that we cannot avoid the responsibility of giving of our substance for 
these and similar causes. 

It is disturbing to our complacency to find that in this parable also 
the divine decision concerning a man’s eternal destiny is related to what 
he has done in the way of ministry to human need. It would be easy to 
explain the parable in terms of salvation by works. As a consequence of 
this kind of interpretation, we could have people attempting to insure 
their entrance into heaven by making donations to the poor. But the 
whole impact of New Testament thought is against a doctrine of salvation 
by works or by character. The doctrine of salvation by faith alone is 
an essential Christian doctrine. The Apostles taught it. They made it the 
basis of their break with the Judaism of their time and the foundation of 
a gospel in which the forgiveness of God in Christ is offered on equal 
terms to all who will receive it. The Protestant Reformation roots in a 
rediscovery of this doctrine. The forgiveness of God is based on Christ’s 
redemptive work. Good works are the consequence and not the ground 
of justification. 

The doctrine of salvation by faith alone is not out of harmony with the 
teachings of Jesus. The parable of the Workers in the Vineyard (Matt. 
20:1-16) is an exposition of the unmerited grace of God. Jesus is teach- 
ing here that no man can merit salvation. The parable of the Pharisee 
and the Publican (Luke 18:9-15) is spoken to rebuke those who trusted 
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in themselves that they were righteous and despised others. The publican 
in this story is justified in the sight of God when he acknowledges his sin 
and casts himself on the mercy of God. And Jesus in his teaching con- 
stantly insists that his power in human life is released only through faith. 
There is no essential contradiction between the doctrine of salvation by 
faith alone and the position that our eternal destiny is related to our 
ministry in the name of Jesus to suffering mankind. If our faith is genuine 
it must work itself out in the transformation of our attitudes. We cannot 
be seriously following Jesus if we have not caught something of his com- 
passion for the poor. The surest indication as to whether or not we are 
children of God is our concern or our lack of concern for the human 
need that is around us. 

The parable of the Good Samaritan (Luke 10: 30-37) emphasizes the 
sin of the failure to minister to human need. Jesus does not spend much 
time on the robbers. They represent an attitude toward the wealth of 
others which underlies crimes of violence. This attitude is morally 
indefensible. Jesus does not need to condemn it. We need to realize also 
that the priest and the Levite are not responsible for the condition of 
the wounded man by the roadside. They are condemned because they 
saw the man in need and went on their way without helping him. The 
force of the parable is heightened by the choice of the Samaritan as the 
one who proved neighbor to the man that fell among thieves. Here we 
see compassion for human need reaching across the barriers of race 
and religious faith. 

The same condemnation of our failure to minister to human need is 
brought out with a reiteration that is almost monotonous in the story of 
the rich man and Lazarus (Luke 16: 19-31). We should notice that the 
man is not condemned because he is rich. In the story Abraham is 
pictured as having a high place in heaven. And Abraham was very rich 
when judged by the standards of his time. The parable does not suggest 
that this man had accumulated his wealth by unscrupulous means. We 
can be sure that Jesus would condemn those who grow rich by the ex- 
ploitation of human labor. But there is no suggestion that Dives is in 
any way responsible for the deplorable condition of Lazarus. Here also 
there is no indication that Dives has used the power of his great wealth 
for evil purposes. Dives is condemned on two points. He has spent 
selfishly and extravagantly on his personal pleasure. He is described as a 
rich man “which was clothed in purple and fine linen, and fared sumptu- 
ously every day.” He wore the best of clothes and he ate the choicest 
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of food. In this, however, he was not different from most other rich men. 
And at best he probably had a standard of living far below that of the 
average American. The real sin of the rich man is neglected Lazarus. 
But here again how typical he is of the rich who seek to shut themselves 
off from the knowledge of the world’s need and to lead their protected 
lives in which they spend selfishly on their personal comforts. 

The teaching of Jesus concerning the stewardship of possessions which 
is set forth in his parables is reaffirmed in his actual contact with in- 
dividuals. Consider from this point of view the demands which Jesus 
must have made on Zacchaeus in the unrecorded conversation between 
them while Jesus was having dinner with him. We know that at the end 
of this interview, Zacchaeus stood before the public and said, “If I have 
taken any thing from any man by false accusation, I restore unto him 
fourfold.” This gives us very clearly the attitude of Jesus toward wealth 
that has been accumulated by unrighteous means. And it must have been 
at the suggestion of Jesus that Zacchaeus decided to give the half of his 
goods to the poor. It was after Zacchaeus had made this statement that 
Jesus said: “This day is salvation come to this house.”” We should notice, 
however, that Jesus does not require of Zacchaeus the giving of all of 
his goods to the poor. In this story two concerns of Jesus meet. His pur- 
pose is to seek and save the lost. His central interest in a man’s possessions 
is to keep them from blocking his entrance into the Kingdom of God. 
But alongside of this concern for the salvation of the individual we see 
in Jesus a passionate concern for the poor, a desire to see the wealth of 
his time used in a ministry to human need. 

These same centers of interest meet in the story of the Rich Young 
Ruler (Luke 18: 18-30; see also Matt. 19:16-30; Mark 10:17-30). As 
Jesus looked into the heart of this young man, he saw that with him a 
false trust in riches made impossible for him the surrender of life to 
Christ which is at the heart of living faith. As a test of his sincerity 
Jesus tells him to go and sell what he has and give to the poor and then 
to come and take up his cross and follow him. He promises him that 
if he does this he will lay hold of eternal life and have treasure in heaven. 
The accuracy of the analysis which Jesus makes of the condition of this 
man’s heart is shown in his refusal to pay this price for the laying hold of 
eternal life. The young man goes away sorrowful because he has great pos- 
sessions. In commenting on this scene to his disciples Jesus says: “How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of God!” (Mark 
10:23) The disciples are astonished at his words, but Jesus says again 
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to them, “Children, how hard it is for them that trust in riches to enter into 
the kingdom of God” (Mark 10:24). It is clear from this story that 
Jesus regarded the possession of riches as a spiritual liability. He felt 
that it was very difficult for a man who had extensive possessions to give 
up his trust in the power of wealth and to put his faith in the living God. 
In response to the questions of his disciples, Jesus promises to all who 
are willing to forsake all and follow him satisfactions in this life which 
more than compensate for the sacrifice involved and in the end eternal 
life. If we grant the understanding of life here and life hereafter which 
Jesus has, the logic of his position follows inevitably. No one has as yet 
answered his great questions: “What shall it profit a man, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul? Or what shall a man give 
in exchange for his soul?” (Mark 8:35 f.) The first interest of Jesus 
is in winning the man for the Kingdom of God. But here also his concern 
for the poor emerges. The artists who have attempted to paint this scene 
have always put the figures of Jesus and the rich young ruler in the 
foreground of the picture. But they have always placed somewhat to 
the side of the picture the vision of the poor. This vision of the great 
multitudes of the poor and needy was never absent from the mind of 
Jesus as he stood in the presence of those who were rich in this world’s 
goods. He knew the power of men of wealth to minister to human need. 
He sought the dedication of the accumulated wealth of our earth to a 
ministry to the world’s need. 

Jesus is interested in people. Because of his passion for the salvation 
of souls he is supremely concerned that men shall not let false attitudes 
to their possessions keep them out of the Kingdom of God. He is in- 
terested in people and because of his interest in people he wishes to see 
the resources of the earth used to meet the needs of mankind. His teach- 
ings concerning stewardship focus on neglected Lazarus. The major 
emphasis is here because men in their selfishness need constantly to be 
reminded of their obligation to do something for Lazarus. But it does 
not follow that Jesus would not justify the proper use of wealth for the 
undergirding of the necessary expenses involved in living in our kind of 
a world. Jesus was a realist. He himself had lived for thirty years in the 
home in Nazareth. He probably knew all about making the family in- 
come balance with the necessary family expenses. The command: 
“Therefore take no thought, saying, What shall we eat? or What shall we 
drink? or Wherewithal shall we be clothed?” (Matt. 6:31) in the King 
James Version is properly translated in the American Standard Version: 
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“Be ye not therefore anxious saying, What shall we eat, etc.” Jesus warns 
against worry and anxiety. He does not condemn intelligent planning 
for the future. In the parable of the unjust steward (Luke 16:1-15) he 
would seem to approve of the wisdom of the children of this world in 
preparing for the future even if he does not approve of the methods 
employed by the steward. He assures his disciples that his Father in 
heaven knows their need of the necessities of life. We can be sure there- 
fore that Jesus understands the necessity of providing money for food, 
clothing, rent, transportation, education, and the wisdom of a man in 
the days of his strength preparing for the time when his strength will 
fail. In the seventh chapter of Mark, Jesus reaffirms the responsibility 
of a man to care for his father and mother. He has no patience with 
those who seek to avoid an elemental human obligation by the dedication 
of their wealth to God (Mark 7:10-13). We can be sure that he would 
speak with equal clarity about the responsibility of a man to provide for 
his wife and the responsibility of parents to provide for their children. 
He approves the extravagance of Mary in buying the costly ointment 
which she pours on his feet. In this case, he is not moved by the plea 
which Judas makes for the poor. This story would seem to approve at 
times the giving of a love that does not count the cost too closely. And 
the overwhelming concern which Jesus has for the hungry, the naked, 
the homeless would reveal on his part an understanding of the proper 
importance of these things in the lives of his followers. It is not in 
irresponsible poverty but in a responsible meeting of our total obligations, 
including our obligations to the poor and the needy, that we can best 
follow Jesus in his teachings concerning the stewardship of possessions. 
But when we have given due allowance for the proper use of money for 
the various demands that are made on us, we must still return to the 
emphasis of Jesus on neglected Lazarus. We must reckon with his de- 
mand that the surplus of wealth be dedicated to a ministry to human 
need. The question is how can we best help Lazarus. It is obvious that 
every man will face cases of need which he should minister to as his per- 
sonal responsibility. But it is obvious also that no one individual can 
do more than minister to a limited number of people. What would have 
happened if the rich young ruler had liquidated all of his vast possessions 
and handed out the money to the poor of the neighborhood? He would 
have conquered his false trust in riches; but would he have permanently 
solved the problem of poverty in Palestine? Let us grant that Lazarus 
is with us and that we have the will to help him. The question is: What 
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can we do? We should remember that as the result of the life, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus we have the answer to the profoundest problems of 
human need in the gospel which has been committed unto us. We will 
never minister to the abysmal need of men unless we proclaim to them 
the message of God’s pardon and forgiveness. Jesus himself looked upon 
the multitudes and had compassion on them because they were as sheep 
without a shepherd (Matt. 9:36). The dedication of wealth to the 
furtherance of the proclamation of the gospel touches human need at its 
deepest level. And even for the more obvious needs of Lazarus and 
those like him, it is necessary both to minister to them as they are now 
and to seek to eliminate the causes of human misery. Lazarus needed 
medical attention. It would have been well to have poured oil on his 
sores. But the ministry to the sick of our earth today requires the de- 
velopment of modern medicine and the dedication of the skill of doctor 
and nurse to this task. Lazarus needed food, clothing, and shelter. But we 
will never provide these things for the poor of the world today unless 
we increase our capacity to produce and work out a system of distribution 
which brings the products of farm and factory to those who need them. 
The war against mankind’s age-old enemies of poverty, ignorance, and 
disease is a proper expression of the compassion of Jesus for the poor. 
In the carrying out of this struggle there must be a direct ministry for 
those who cannot wait for changed conditions of living to relieve their 
misery. We can never completely overcome poverty. And men will 
continue to pass through sickness and death to the world that lies beyond 
death. But mankind has at its disposal today the tools that could do 
much to lift the standard of living of the masses all over the world. If the 
foundations could be laid for a peaceful world the energy of mankind 
need no longer be given to building weapons of destruction. It should 
then be possible to concentrate on the basic problem of producing and 
distributing the material goods essential for a vast lifting of the whole 
level of living for the common man all over the world. One of the 
revolutionary forces of our time is the demand of all the peoples of the 
world for a fair share of this world’s goods—for a decent standard of 
living for themselves and their children. This demand is not out of 
harmony with the inner drive of the Christian faith. Jesus looks at 
Lazarus and then looks at Dives. His heart goes out in compassion to 
Lazarus. He is equally concerned about Dives because he knows that 
Dives cannot enter the Kingdom of God if he continues to neglect Laza- 
rus. Jesus thinks first of all of the salvation of the individual. He is 
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concerned that Zacchaeus and the rich young ruler shall find their way 
into the Kingdom of Heaven. But if Jesus is understood, and heeded, the 
pressure of the Christian ethic on the consciences of those who control 
the material wealth of the world will bring about the dedication of the 
world’s wealth to the ministry to human need and to the building of 
the Kingdom of God on earth. 

A final word of warning needs to be spoken. The tasks which Jesus sets 
his followers rest first of all on the conscience of the individual Christian. 
Each man has his personal responsibility to preach the gospel, to minister 
to the poor, etc. But.if these tasks are to be attempted on a world scale 
they must be carried on through various types of organizations. As the 
work grows, many people must give their full time to the task of adminis- 
tering wisely the funds that Christians have given for home missions, for 
Christian education, for world missions, for world relief, etc. Those who 
give their lives to such causes have a right to receive their support as 
part of the necessary overhead of administration. But those who ad- 
minister the Lord’s money should set for themselves and for the church 
as a whole standards of simplicity and economy. If we are responsible 
to the Lord for the handling of the money which is our own, how much 
more are we responsible to him for the handling of that which has been 
dedicated to his service. The springs of Christian charity will dry up if 
those who are giving the money begin to lose confidence in the fidelity 
of the stewardship of those who are administering these funds in his 


name. In this as in other things it is required of stewards that they be 
found faithful. 
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Features of Paul’s Service 


by J. Gray MCALLISTER 


By common consent the Apostle Paul stands out as first in that great 
group of men to whom Christ committed the building up of his Kingdom 
here on earth. He was not, indeed, among the earlier disciples of Christ. 
He did not follow him in Galilee or journey with him to Jerusalem. He 
did not hear the matchless Sermon on the Mount. He did not see the 
face of the Master all aglow with tenderness as he spoke to the multitudes, 
or all suffused with compassion as he bent over the bier of the only son of 
a widowed mother and gave him back to life. In fact, we have no 
evidence that Paul ever saw Christ or heard his voice except in times of 
vision. But nothwithstanding this, he ranks easily as the largest human 
figure in the early Christian church or since his time. Measure him as 
we may—as persecutor, as convert, as minister, as missionary, as writer, 
as martyr—and then take the lengthened measurement of his influence 
from his day down to our own, and we have before us one of the regnant 
men of all time, one of the spiritual rulers of the race. 

It need hardly be added, in view of what has just been said, that the 
life of this apostle was a many-sided life. Even more than this, he was 
one of those rare men, like Moses and Samuel in Old Testament days, 
who are eminent in more than one field of worthy work. And he so 
enriched each phase of his varied life that the materials for his biography 
are the most extensive presented to us in all the range of New Testament 
literature with the single exception of those that go to make up the life 
story of our Lord. We could not hope, of course, to sketch with any 
satisfaction this full, rich life of service. We shall, rather, single out and 
emphasize certain great features of it which challenge and should inspire 
our service of today. 


I 


The first of these is Paul’s intense conviction of the truth. Whether as 
a Jew or as a Christian the Apostle believed and believed strongly. As 
a Jew he believed that he belonged to a race to which had been com- 
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mitted the guardianship of the true religion and from which was to 
spring the Saviour of the world. He believed as strongly that God had 
spoken to his people in the holy Scriptures and in their pages had both 
promised and sketched the Messiah and the Messianic Kingdom. And 
now when he learned, in far away Tarsus it may be, that a new teacher 
had appeared in Judea claiming to be the Messiah promised in these 
pages yet coming without kingly trappings—with no army, no navy, no 
court or capital, no government or flag—making his friends from among 
the lowly and his apostles from among men in the common walks of life, 
and then dying a felon’s death between robbers, it was too much. He 
hastened to Jerusalem to join in the persecution of the followers of this 
man. He was present at the trial of Stephen, gave his vote against him 
and guarded the clothes of those who stoned him to the death. He in- 
vaded private homes and seized, imprisoned, and prosecuted the followers 
of the Way. He secured letters from the authorities to the synagogues 
of distant Damascus to bring back the hunted Christians for trial in 
Jerusalem. On the way his eyes were blinded—but his eyes were opened. 
In this experience he saw what he had never seen before. He saw the 
meaning of the blood sacrifices all down the Old Testament days, that 
they were meant to foretell the supreme sacrifice of Christ, who offered 
himself without spot or blemish for our sins. He saw what David meant 
when he said, “The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right hand 
until thine enemies become thy footstool” (Ps. 110:1). He saw what 
Isaiah meant when he wrote of the One who was both sovereign and 
sufferer, who was both servant and king. All these pictures of the com- 
ing Messiah, though growing clearer with the centuries, seemed in part 
confused, in part even contradictory, until that One came in whom they 
all were blended, and then all differences disappeared. But not only 
did Christ reveal himself to Paul in this Damascus experience. He re- 
vealed also, as time passed, a great body of truth centering in himself 
which Paul was to receive, and believe, and proclaim. “I know, I know, 
I know,” is the strong, clear note that runs through all his preaching 
and Epistles from the day when he preached in the synagogues in 
Damascus that Christ was the Son of God down to that other day when, 
facing the executioner’s sword, he could say, “I know whom I have be- 
lieved and am persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have com- 
mitted unto him against that day” (II Tim. 1:12). 

O for more men of the type of Paul! It is far from certain that the 
age in which we live should be known as “the Age of Doubt,” but certain 
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it is that few things are more needed in our day than deeply based con- 
viction. It has been said, with something of truth, that one of the most 
dangerous of men in any community is the misguided fanatic—the man 
who, with little or no investigation, seizes upon an opinion, then makes 
it a matter of conscience, and then attempts to force it against and over 
the judgment of his fellowmen. Be that as it may, the most useless of 
men in any community are the men who have no fixed convictions, men 
whose opinions are at the mercy of whatever wind or breeze, men who 
will believe anything, or believe nothing, as changing winds may drive 
them west or east. There is no excuse for either class, for just between 
them is another calling strongly for recruits, the class of men whose 
convictions are based in principles as solid as the everlasting hills 

This raises for us a very practical question: “How may I reach such 
sure and strong conviction of the truth of God? How may my life be 
guided not by impulse or caprice or chance but by eternal principles? 
This is not only a practical question. It is a question of utmost importance 
to us, for it has to do with the living of life and the shaping of destiny. 
To answer this question let us ask another: How do we reach conviction 
on any subject? In one way only—by intimate, and so far as possible, 
by tested acquaintance with that subject. An apprentice begins his 
work with uncertainty and hesitation, but let him remain with his trade 
and put his increasing knowledge of it to constant use and the conviction 
grows with him that he is skilled in his trade. A young man starts into 
one of the professions—law, medicine, engineering—and the first year 
or two is apt to be a time of discouragement for him, but let him con- 
tinue to give himself to widening his knowledge and putting it to work 
and the conviction grows with him that he is attaining skill in his pro- 
fession. A student is convinced that water is made up of two parts of 
hydrogen and one of oxygen because he has made the test and knows. 
A contractor is convinced that he can build a bridge over a certain 
stream because he has built longer bridges over wider streams before. 
A locomotive engineer is convinced that he can run his train on 
scheduled time because he has done it hundreds of times in the past. We 
come to a conviction on any subject by intimate and so far as possible 
by tested acquaintance with that subject. 

The Scriptures clearly teach that we must come to religious conviction 
in the same way. “Faith,” we are told, “cometh by hearing, and hearing 
by the word of God” (Rom. 10:17). There must be contact with the 
word. But there must be something more. “But be ye doers of the word,” 
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says James, “and not hearers only” (James 1:22). Faith must issue in 
deeds. And then the words of our Saviour: “. . . if any man’s will is to 
do his will, he shall know whether the teaching is from God or whether 
I am speaking on my own authority” (John 7:17 R.s.v.). Earnest con- 
tact with the Scriptures plus obedience to them will bring the conviction 
we are seeking. It is a fact great with meaning—and it is a fact which 
each one of us should make his own—that without exception the men 
of spiritual conviction and of spiritual power in our day, as in any day, 
are men whose lives are lived in closest touch with the Word of God 
and in truest obedience to it, and so must it be with us if ours are to be 
the convictions that shall make us strong to resist, and to do, and to dare. 


II 


A second feature of the service of this great Apostle is closely related 
to the first, namely, his unreserved consecration to the cause of Christ. 
With Paul, mere conviction of the truth, however strong, was not enough. 
It must issue in something. It must take definite and practical shape. 
Of what use to claim that he was a Christian soldier if he refused or 
failed to enter upon Christian service? 

The meaning of the conversion of this great Christian will never be 
exhausted though books and even libraries will continue to be given 
to it. But in brief it meant that an iron hand of persecution had been 
lifted and the force of a mighty personality added to the other forces 
of the church. How touching is the scene that begins all this vast labor 
for God! Struck down on the way to Damascus, Paul heard a voice say- 
ing to him in the Hebrew tongue, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
me?” It was the risen and the seeing Saviour identifying himself with 
his persecuted church. “Who art thou, Lord?” “I am Jesus whom thou 
persecutest. But rise and stand upon thy feet; for I have appeared unto 
thee for this purpose, to make thee a minister and a witness both of these 
things which thou hast seen and of those things in which I will appear 
unto thee; delivering thee from the people, and from the Gentiles, unto 
whom now I send thee, to open their eyes and to turn them from darkness 
to light and from the power of Satan unto God, that they may receive 
forgiveness of sins and inheritance among them which are sanctified 
by faith that is in me.” And then the statement that marks the man: 
“Whereupon, O king Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto the heavily 
vision” (Acts 26:14-19). Paul had come to the synagogues of Damascus 
to bring back the Christians of the city for trial in Jerusalem. He preached 
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in these synagogues first of all that Jesus was the Christ. He had 
started out from Jerusalem breathing out threatenings and slaughter. 
He returned after his sojourn in Arabia to proclaim boldly to the Jews 
that they had put to death the Lord of glory. He was a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews. He became the great Apostle of the Gentiles, the earnest, 
eager, restless leader of the church. Difficulties did not dismay him. 
Dangers did not affright him. Scorn did not wither him. Persecution 
did not stay him. On, on he went, from country to country, from city 
to city, from man to man, arguing, pleading, expounding, proclaiming 
to small and great that this Jesus was both Christ and Lord. Would 
we have his own statement of his work? We may read it as he defends 
his apostleship before the members of the church of Corinth (I Cor. 9). 
Would we have a further statement of it? We have it in the Book of Acts, 
which from the thirteenth chapter on is largely a record of the work of 
Paul, and in his galaxy of Epistles, which are not only brimming with 
Christian truth but starred with a multitude of references to experiences 
suffered joyfully for the sake of Christ. And would we know the result 
of all this range of sacrificial service? Christian truth planted in nearly 
every great center of the Roman Empire and multitudes brought to 
Christ then and since his day by his preaching and Epistles. 

In the presence of these thrilling catalogues of service it seems hardly 
necessary to say that the consecration of this man was an unreserved 
consecration. “For to me to live is Christ,” he said (Phil. 1:21). He 
held back nothing that he could give. He gave the full measure of his 
time, with days often lengthening into the nights. He gave the full 
measure of his physical strength, and more than the measure of it, for 
much if not all of this service was rendered in spite of physical affliction. 
He gave the full measure of his intellectual powers, which were used in 
producing an extensive and permanent Christian literature, in meeting 
skilled adversaries and in solving the intricate problems of a pioneering 
church. He gave, in a word, the full measure of his splendid resources 
of sympathy, and counsel, and contagious enthusiasm, and tireless energy, 
becoming all things to all men that by some means he might win some 
to the Master whom he served. 

We must search for the secret of this service. Why is it, we ask, that 
this man, of distinguished ancestry, reared in comfort, broadened by 
study and travel, possessing mental gifts and a training that marked 
him out as the possible successor and equal of the great Gamaliel of 
Jerusalem, why is it that such a man should be willing to surrender all 
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this and go out to face poverty and ostracism, brave the persecution of 
old friends and new foes, and even have his apostleship disputed and 
himself discredited by many among whom and for whom he was labor- 
ing, and to do all this not with the resignation of a Stoic but with the 
sane joy of a man who has a mission in the world and with resistless en- 
thusiasm must carry it through against all odds? Paul himself gives us 
the answer when in writing to the Christians at Corinth he declares: 
“For if we are beside ourselves, it is for God; if we are in our right mind, 
it is for you. For the love of Christ controls us”—there is the secret, the 
impelling cause—“because we are convinced that one has died for all; 
therefore all have died. And he died for all, that those who live might 
live no longer for themselves but for him who for their sake died and 
was raised” (II Cor. 5:13 r.s.v.). “He died for me,” Paul is saying 
“that I might live for him; and the love that led him to die for me lays 
a gracious hand upon my love and makes it the motive power of my 
life! And before such love, difficulties become as nothing, dangers be- 
come a challenge, persecution is welcomed, labor is glad, even death 
is robbed of terror and the grave of victory, for ‘while we are at home in 
the body we are away from the Lord’ (II Cor. 5:6 R.s.v.) and ‘my desire 
is to depart and be with Christ, for that is far better’ ” (Phil. 1:23 R.s.v.). 

O for more men of the type of Paul! If our times are calling for men 
of conviction, they are calling no less strongly for men of consecration, 
for consecration means conviction put to service, faith at work. It is a 
vast enterprise which God is carrying forward in this world, the setting 
up of his Kingdom everywhere until a host that no man can number shall 
know and do his holy will. It is an enterprise which he has committed 
not to angels but to men, and not to the sword of steel but to the publish- 
ing of the truth. It is an enterprise in which he expects each one of us as 
his followers to help advance by every means within our power, with 
special privileges of service to those of us who are in the ministry o1 
in the days of preparation for it. “As we have opportunity” we are to 
“do good to all men, and especially to those who are of the household of 
faith” (Gal. 6:10). This means that we are to wield an influence for 
good with all whose lives in any way touch ours; that we are to speak the 
word in season to the weary or discouraged; that we are to visit the 
sick, the suffering, the sorrowing, the tempted; that we are to give or 
send the gospel to those who have it not; that we are to pray for the 
progress of the Kingdom; that we are to commend the gospel and the 
saving power of Christ in our living day by day, the while that we 
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ourselves are drinking from the everlasting fountains of God’s grace. 
Do we regard this work as being what it actually is, the supreme work 
of the world? And are we genuinely consecrated to it? Let each one of 
us recall that out of surpassing love Christ died for us that we might 
live for him. Let us today stand before this love; let us fix our thoughts 
upon. it; let us meditate on its wonders, dwell on the ways in which it 
has been seen in our own lives, delight ourselves in its gracious and 
marvelous promiscs. And then, in the presence of such love, so amazing, 
so divine, we shall be constrained in all sincerity to pray with George 
Matheson: 
O Love that wilt not let me go, 
I rest my weary soul in Thee; 
I give Thee back the life I owe, 
That in Thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be. 


III 


There is space to do little more than suggest a third feature of the 
service of this great Apostle, namely, his unswerving concentration in 
the work to which he had consecrated his life. The work this man actually 
achieved was amazing. Without the means of speedy travel or the 
services of radio or press, he travelled the highways of the Empire plant- 
ing vigorous churches in its great centers of population and thus laying 
hold upon the peoples who were so largely to hold the future of the world. 
And in the thick of all this work he found time to produce more in the 
way of inspired writing than almost any writer in New Testament days. 
If we ask how he was able to do all this, again we find the answer in his 
own words as he writes to the Philippian Christians: “But one thing I do, 
forgetting what lies behind and straining forward to what lies ahead, I 
press on toward the goal for the prize of the upward call of God in Christ 
Jesus” (Phil. 3:13 f. R.s.v.). He was like a runner in the races. He saw 
not the eager, gaping crowds, he looked not to the right hand or the 
left, but with eyes fixed firmly on the goal pressed onward to the prize. 

Practically all the worthy work that is being achieved in the world 
today is being done by men who are concentrating their energies upon 
it, and so must it be in our work for the Kingdom. Mere conviction of 
the truth is not enough. Even conviction plus concentration is still not 
enough. There must be in addition such concentration that we may 
be able in all honesty to say with Paul, “This one thing I do.” In these 
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diverting days, when the good is so often the enemy of the best, let us 
see to it that we make the business of the Kingdom the supreme business 
of our lives and that we use in the prosecution of it all the wisdom and 
the energy we can summon to so high an undertaking. 

Perhaps the survey of the service of this great Apostle and the con- 
sciousness of our own inadequacy will mean despair to us instead of 
inspiration. But let us remember that we are not expected to duplicate 
either Paul’s personality or his service. He had his distinctive task, and 
we, in a different time and with differing gifts, have ours. It is enough to 
know that if the broad principles that marked Paul’s work for Christ 
be used in our own, no one of us will fail. 
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Owner or Steward? 


A Sermon 


by DonaLp G. MILLER 


“... according as each hath received a gift, ministering it among yourselves, 
as good stewards of the manifold grace of God.” (I PETER 4: 10 A.s.v.) 


THE exclusive use of that which does not belong to us often creates the 
delusion of ownership. A school child whose textbooks are provided by 
the State speaks of them as “my books,” as though they belonged to him, 
when in reality the only thing that is truly his is the use of them. Owner- 
ship is vested in someone else. The office worker comes to speak of “my 
office,” when both office and its furnishings are the property of other 
people, and are his only in the sense that he has both the right and the 
responsibility of their use. The railroad engineer fondly speaks of “my 
engine,” when he could hardly afford to pay for the casting of one of its 
great wheels. The engine is his only in the sense that he controls its use 
toward the ends for which it was designed. 

Now, insofar as such claims of ownership are merely forms of speaking, 
they are harmless. One can accommodate his language to customary 
forms of speech, and speak of his books, or his office, or his engine, in the 
full recognition of the fact that they are really not his, but that he is 
merely referring to them thus in popular expression. But when the ex- 
clusive use of such things begins to create the delusion of ownership, and 
one begins seriously to feel and act as though they did belong to him, 
unfortunate results follow. 

Suppose, for example, the student begins to feel that he can do as 
he pleases with his books. If he cares to, he may mark them, smear them 
with dirt, tear their pages, throw them away. Or, suppose that the 
office worker begins to act as though the office in which he works and 
its furnishings were really his, to be used as he desires. If he should like 
to, he may break out a window, smash a light, write on the walls, chop 
up a chair for firewood, or carve his initials on the desk top. Or, imagine 
a railway engineer who behaved as though his engine and the railway 
system of which it is a part were his. He could put the engine on what- 
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ever track he desired, he could leave at any hour that suited his con- 
venience, he could haul one coach or ten at his own discretion. What 
confusion and disaster would result from such delusion of ownership— 
from the use of things which do not truly belong to one as though 
they did! 

Peter is here reminding his readers that although one might by accom- 
modation speak of his life and all of its relationships as his own, this is 
really not true. One’s mind, one’s emotions, one’s behaviour, one’s 
speech, one’s material resources, one’s influence—although they may 
popularly be called his own—are not really his. Peter is making a plea 
for an awareness of God’s ownership of us. He is reminding us in his 
own way that we are not our own, we are “bought with a price”; that 
we have nothing which we have not received; that the title to our lives 
is not in our name, but in God’s. He writes: Live “according as each 
hath received a gift, ministering it among yourselves, as good stewards 
of the manifold grace of God.” This passage brings us face to face with 
the question of the stewardship of life. 


I 


The first thing which engages us is the meaning of stewardship. In 
plain words, stewardship simply means that everything belongs to God 
and nothing to me. The word here used for “steward” was frequently 
used to designate the manager of a household, into whose care the 
functioning of the domestic scene was entrusted. The household rightly 
belonged to someone else; only the care of it was given to the “steward.” 
The word was also used to designate the manager of a farm or an estate. 
In this sense, Joseph was Potiphar’s steward. Ownership of the estate 
was vested in Potiphar, but its management was entrusted to Joseph. 
The guardian of another’s children was called a “steward.” The children 
belonged to another, but the care of them was the responsibility of the 
steward. The treasurer of a city was a “steward.” Not a penny of the 
funds he handled belonged to him. Ownership was vested in the city. 
His was merely the task of handling the funds. 

These common usages of the word “steward” suggest to us its Chris- 
tian meaning. To be a “steward” is simply to recognize frankly that not 
one thing that I have can rightly be called mine. Ownership is vested 
in God. Nothing is mine save the privilege and responsibility of using 
what God has given me. Peter counsels us to be “good stewards” by 
reminding us that “each has received a gift.” My resources of whatever 
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nature are gifts of God to me. They are therefore to be used for him. 
The name of God is mentioned four times in two verses in this passage, 
reinforcing Peter’s emphasis on God’s ownership of life. Furthermore, 
the word “ministering,” used by Peter to describe our use of God’s gifts, 
means to be a servant, to assume the role in life of attending to the 
interests of another. 

The meaning of stewardship, then, is plain. The ownership of my 
life is vested in God. The total range of my experience from birth to the 
gates of eternity—all is the gift of God. It is entrusted to me to be 
used for ends which serve his interests. I am to husband all of my re- 
sources with a continual sense of divine indebtedness. I am to accept 
the gift of life each day as a sacred trust to be used for God’s glory. 


II 


But if this is the meaning of stewardship, what is to be its manner? 
The apostle describes it in four ways: First, we are to be good stewards. 
We cannot choose whether we shall be stewards or not. We are all 
stewards. We are all managing that which belongs to another. And 
even though we may fail to recognize that fact, it is true nonetheless. 
But the choice as to whether we shall be worthy or unworthy stewards 
does rest with us. I can decide whether I shall be a good steward. The 
word “good” here means “wholeness,” or “beauty” in the sense of com- 
pleteness, balance, proportion. A good steward of an estate would be 
one who had a complete grasp of the functioning of the estate as a whole, 
one who saw that every item in the complex variety of activities was prop- 
erly tended, one who could correlate the varied aspects of his stewardship 
into the beauty of complete and harmonious efficiency. To be a good 
steward of life, then, is to bring the whole of life under the control of 
God; to disentangle the competing and conflicting interests of our days 
and give them harmonious arrangement; to impart a sense of unity and 
quiet efficiency to life by making everything expressive of the divine 
ownership. This is to keep life harmonious, to tinge it with the quiet 
and restful beauty of eternity, to keep each aspect of life well-ordered 
and ready for inspection by its rightful Master at any tune. 

But stewardship is also to be exercised according to individual capacity. 
We can only be stewards of that which is given to us. We are to exercise 
our stewardship, therefore, “according as each hath received a gift.” 
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The individuality of the gifts of God to each of us is emphasized by the 
Apostle’s reference to “the manifold grace of God.” That word “mani- 
fold” is a picturesque word, used to describe the variegated colors of a 
piece of brilliant embroidery, or the intricate designs that are tattooed 
under a sailor’s skin, or the manifold texture of elaborate inlay work. 
The grace of God, as it functions within the fellowship of the Christian 
church, weaves a thousand different gifts and capacities of individual 
lives into a lovely mosaic of corporate beauty; it takes the sometimes 
crude and individually shapeless stones of a multitude of men and builds 
them into a temple of God; it takes the manifold colors of separate 
personalities and weaves them into a tapestry of rare charm. Each stone, 
each thread, each color, is necessary for the fulfilment of God’s best 
designs. The drab pattern of our modern church life in many quarters 
is the result of the limited number of materials which are woven into 
the design. A few serve according to their capacity. The rest, alas! are 
needed, but do not yield themselves to the Weaver’s hand; they refuse 
to be material for the loom of God. The tapestry cannot be complete 
until each yields up the stewardship of his own capacities, “according 
as each hath received a gift.” Time, money, influence, learning, service, 
sympathy—all these are needed to weave the tapestry of God’s love on 
the loom of life. 

Then, too, stewardship should be exercised spontaneously and without 
reserve. This quality is described by Peter in the expression “without 
murmuring.” To “murmur” is to have inner hesitancy, to carry on a 
secret debate with one’s self, to act with secret displeasure. Such mur- 
muring has no place in the life of the Christian. Glad and joyful 
recognition of God’s ownership of life expresses itself in spontaneous, 
enthusiastic service to him. 

In visiting a business man in his office one day, Brother Bryan of 
Birmingham said, “I suppose you are tithing your income.” The man 
replied, “Well, I used to tithe, but since my income has increased greatly 
it would cost me too much to tithe now.” Brother Bryan countered “Let 
us pray. O Lord, please reduce our brother’s income to the point where 
he can afford to tithe.” The man is said to have tugged at Brother Bryan’s 
arm to stop the prayer, and then agreed to resume the practice of tithing. 
That brother was murmuring; he was touched by an inner displeasure 
in the fulfilment of what he once had held to be a duty, but had finally 
abandoned because of its costliness. To give “without murmuring,” 
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whether it be of money, or time, or service, is not to ask how costly it is, 
but to ask how much one is able to give and to rejoice in the privilege 
of giving it. 

Again, our stewardship should be grounded in love. “Above all things 
being fervent in your love among yourselves; for love covereth a mul- 
titude of sins.” Fervent love is intense love—love, as Dean Alford 
described it, “with the energies on the stretch.” It is love characterized 
by the intensity of a race horse straining every muscle to overtake his 
rival on the home stretch. It is love shot through with the eagerness of 
a student preparing for a crucial test on which his academic or pro- 
fessional future depends. But as someone has remarked, love, like a 
rubber band, grows more tense as it is stretched to.cover a wider range. 
The broader the range of my sympathies, the more intense my love be- 
comes. The wider the area of my concern, the more Christlike my com- 
passions grow. In this day of world-wide need, it behooves us to lift our 
eyes to the far flung horizons of human tragedy, to push back the 
frontiers of our pity until we are aflame with passion to minister the 
gifts of God to us where they will ease the pain of his heart inost and 
will with effectiveness “make up that which is lacking in the sufferings 
of Christ.” 


Iil 


But what should be the motive of our stewardship? Concerning this 
the Apostle leaves us in no doubt. “That in all things God may be 
glorified through Jesus Christ, whose is the glory and the dominion for 
ever and ever.” The determining impulse of all my behaviour should 
be that “God may be glorified.” “To glorify” means to remove the cover 
which hides anything in order to reveal or make plain that which was 
heretofore unknown. Someone has said that you “glorify” an onion 
by peeling it. By removing the skin, the inner essence of the onion is 
released—its pungent odor and tear producing power which have been 
buried beneath a covering are set free and made vividly actual in human 
experience. Tc glorify God is so to live that the nature of the hidden 
God may be unveiled to other men. That was the purpose of Christ’s 
life. In him, the unseen and eternal God became visible; the love of 
God’s heart, the flaming heat of God’s justice, the unconquerable great- 
ness of his power, became objective, concrete, actual in a human life. 
Now, Christ is still doing that very same thing through those who are 
his. Those who are truly united to him form his body, become the agency 
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through which he keeps on revealing to sucessive generations of blinded 
men the glory and wonder of the living God. What a sense of dignity and 
meaning this imparts to life! I am to manage all that God has given me 
in such a way that through my behaviour the true nature of the unseen 
God may be depicted, that men who have been prodigal may be touched 
by the love of their Father’s heart and find their way home again. That 
is at once a frightening and a glorious fact. 

I once heard Dr. Samuel Zwemer tell that his brother had gone on 
a missionary visit to a lonely island where he remained for a short time, 
then went on. Years later, another missionary party visited this same 
island. They began to tell the story of Jesus. Those to whom they spoke 
interrupted them to say that they knew him. The missionaries replied 
that there must be some misunderstanding, for the One about whom 
they were talking lived as a man some 1,900 years ago. No, they insisted, 
we know him. He has been here on our island. We have visited with 
him. We remember him well. Finally, the missionaries discovered that 
they were referring to Dr. Zwemer’s visit years before. A man had lived 
for a short time on their island in such a way that, when later, the story 
of Jesus was rehearsed, they recognized it in his life. A human life 
had embodied the life of Christ. That is our privilege. That is the end 
for which we were created. 

But am I doing that? Is the high destiny for which I have been set 
in the world being fulfilled in me? Or is it lying latent and undeveloped? 
Campbell Morgan once told of reaching an appointment late because 
of a delayed train. When he reached the church after being hurried from 
the station, he announced a hymn to be sung while he caught his breath 
and got himself composed for the service. There was a magnificent pipe 
organ flanking the front wall of the church, from which Morgan ex- 
pected the music of the hymn to peal forth. But to his surprise, when the 
tune was raised, it came from a little wheezy reed organ off in the corner. 
In disappointment, the preacher turned to the one who was presiding 
and said, “Why isn’t the big organ used?” The reply was, “There is no 
one to play it.” There was a magnificent instrument, with tremendous 
potentialities; but they lay latent, unused. There was no one to touch 
them into life. The purpose for which I was created is that God may 
be glorified through my living. But that purpose remains unfulfilled until 
there is Another to touch it into life. But in Christ, “the end of all things 
is at hand.” The end for which my life was created is brought within 
my reach, made available to me. The power of his redeeming friendship 
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alone can bring to fruition the high destiny which was in the mind of 
God when he created me. To the degree to which I live with him, and 
for him, shall I be a “good steward of the manifold grace of God.” 


I’ve found a Friend; O such a Friend! 
He bled, He died to save me; 

And not alone the gift of life, 
But His own self He gave me. 

Naught that I have mine own I'll call, 
I'll hold it for the Giver; 

My heart, my strength, my life, my all, 
Are His, and His for ever. 




















The Bible at Evanston 


An Editorial 


THERE seems to be a growing concern lest the coming meeting of the 
World Council of Churches at Evanston should prove to be divisive 
rather than unifying, and should serve to confuse rather than to clarify 
the issue of Christian hope to the non-Christian world. The bulk of the 
discussion thus far has rooted this fear in the cleavage between the 
American and the European points of view regarding Christian hope. 
If, say those who forewarn of trouble, the Christians cannot agree among 
themselves as to the meaning of their hope, they will have little of worth 
to say to a world already badly confused and groping for some answer 
to its plight. 

It may well be that the cleavage between the American and the Con- 
tinental conceptions of hope has been greatly exaggerated. The pre- 
liminary formulations which have been released thus far do not reflect 
as deep a cleavage as has often been assumed, yet these have been the 
product of both American and European thinkers. No one who has not 
been on the inside can know how unanimously these preliminary releases 
have been approved; yet their tone does not suggest controversy so much 
as a common concensus of judgment. It is quite likely that the predicted 
disagreements at Evanston will not fully materialize; that when Chris- 
tians discuss their hope in lengthened, prayerful fellowship, seeking 
together the mind of Christ, they will understand each other far better 
than our fears had permitted us to believe, and will be able to speak 
some solid word to a world trying to rekindle its hope. 

But would it be entirely disastrous if this were not the outcome? If 
there is wide disagreement at Evanston, then either one or the other or 
both sides to the controversy are wrong. And the sharpening of the con- 
flict could well serve to shatter complacency and to force a deeper ex- 
amination of the issues involved. Better to speak a divided word than 
a false word! 

But should division arise, what should be the final court of appeal? 
This question sets the problem in a framework of meaning which has 
been singularly lacking in many of the popular discussions of the issue 
thus far. Should not “recourse to the records” be the final court of 
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appeal? To discuss the Christian hope intelligently, should the study 
not be centered in the norm for all Christian thought—the Bible? 

It is frequently alleged that the Europeans have no hope but for the 
“second coming,” and that their “counsel of despair” is: “Sit down, O 
men of God, there is nothing you can do!” On the other hand, many 
Americans want to define the Christian hope in this-worldly terms; to 
hold out to men certain concrete goals which they believe are realizable 
in history, such as universal education, economic betterment, the reduc- 
tion or elimination of war, and the like. This roots Christian hope in the 
hope of a “better world” and differentiates Christian hope from other 
forms of this-worldly hope largely by intimating that Christianity is a 
more likely tool of achieving the desired goals. 

Are either of these views truly biblical? Would the apostolic church 
have accepted either? Does a conviction of the reality of the coming 
parousia cut the nerve of social action if held in the New Testament 
frame of thought? On the other hand, does the New Testament ever 
hold out Christian hope in the form of certain realizable goals in history? 
And if such hopes should be completely and permanently frustrated, is 
Christian hope devoid of meaning? Furthermore, if it can be shown 
that the early Christians lived as though the parousia were near at hand, 
do we have a right either to spiritualize their forms of thought into 
something quite different from the plain meaning which their words 
suggest, or on the other hand to accept their words at face value but 
conclude that they were mistaken? Could it not be that we, as they, 
live each moment at the verge of the “second coming”; that every 
moment, as far as we know, may be the “last” moment, and that for this 
very reason—since we may suddenly be called to give an account before 
the judgment seat of Christ—the motivation to social action is all the 
stronger? 

This is not the place to attempt an answer to these and related ques- 
tions. It is the place, however, to suggest that the bantering back and 
forth of mere human opinions can but darken counsel and multiply 
confusion. The hour calls for a more serious wrestling with the biblical 
conception of hope, so that the voice of Evanston shall not reflect merely 
the triumph of one segment of Christianity over another, nor one set of 
human opinicns over another, but shall cast in contemporary form the 
ancient word of prophet and apostle, and shall become the present 
witness of the church to her ancient faith. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that solid study of the Bible will lie at the heart of the Evanston meetings. 
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XVII. Joseph Parker 


by Ben L. Rose 


Few preachers have had the courage to announce to their congregations 
that they intended to preach through the Bible from Genesis to Revela- 
tion in a series of sermons which would extend over a period of years. 
Certainly no preacher has ever done such a thing with anything like the 
success of Joseph Parker. On Sunday morning September 28th, 1884, 
on returning to his pulpit in City Temple in London after a summer’s 
holiday, Parker announced to his people: 


This is a very important occasion to me. ... I am about to open the Bible, 
and to ask you to fix your eyes year by year, God willing, upon the miracle of 
the books. This is the determination to which I have been led . . . just to begin 
at the very beginning of the Book, and, so far as life and energy holds out, to 
set down in order what thoughts may be given to me about the revelation as a 
whole. Some parts of the day I shall preach here and there in the Book, but 
generally I trust one part of the day to keep on the steady line of comment and 
exposition. It will take years to do it... . 


Permitting nothing to turn him aside from this purpose, Parker com- 
pleted the undertaking within seven years. This series of sermons was 
published, with very few changes or additions, in the twenty-five volume 
set of “The People’s Bible.” 

During the seven years of this series Joseph Parker’s fame as a 
preacher grew. He made biblical preaching popular. He combined the 
functions of biblical commentator and popular preacher as few men 
have. Persistently he preached expository sermons to large congregations. 


LIFE 


Joseph Parker was born in the village of Hexham, Northumberland, 
England, April 9th, 1830, the only child of humble but devout parents. 





1. William Adamson, The Life of Joseph Parker (London: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1902), 
p. 114. 
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His father was a stonemason whose granite-like Calvinistic faith was as 
strong as the stones he cut. His mother was a gentle, pious, if sometimes 
superstitious, woman. It was the custom of the family to attend regularly 
the public services of the Independent Church of Hexham, in which 
the father was a deacon. 

Joseph Parker’s education at three local schools was interrupted when 
he was fourteen with a view to his following the trade of his father. 
Being dissatisfied in this, however, he returned to school and became a 
teacher of various subjects, including Latin and Greek. He was already 
interested in public speaking. Buying copies of the speeches delivered 
in Parliament by Whiteside and Meagher, Parker pinned them to his 
bedroom wall and, having committed them to memory, declaimed them 
aloud to the furniture. 

Parker delivered his first sermon on the spur of the moment on the 
village green of his hometown. He was 18 years of age at the time. 
There was an open air religious service in progress. Feeling the urge 
to give a testimony, he simply went forward and preached. Adamson, 
his biographer, says, that he went out a hearer and came home a 
preacher. Parker decided then to enter the ministry. 

For a time he received instruction, from a minister of the Church of 
England, in Watson’s Theological Institutes, which was one of the chief 
theological textbooks of the time. A letter to the Rev. Dr. John Camp- 
bell, pastor of Whitefield Congregational Tabernacle, Moorsfields, stat- 
ing his qualifications and asking advice, secured for Parker an invitation 
to come to Campbell’s church and preach. As a result Parker was 
offered and accepted the position of an assistant in the church. A part 
of the arrangement was that Parker was to study under Campbell while 
serving as his assistant. Each week books suitable for a theological stu- 
dent were prescribed for study with an analysis of them being prepared 
and submitted for criticism to his superior. Each Saturday evening 
Campbell discussed with his young assistant the topic of sermon prepara- 
tion. Parker was required to prepare and read a sermon which his 
senior examined closely and criticized severely. In addition to these 
studies with Campbell, Parker attended lectures at University College 
in London. 

After several months of such training, Parker became known as a 
preacher of unique gifts and received a call to the Congregational Church 
of Banbury. Accepting the call, he was ordained in that church on 
November 8th, 1853. After serving this church for almost five years, 
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he received « call to the Cavendish Congregational Church in Man- 
chester. When he declined to leave Banbury until the debt on the new 
chapel was paid off, the Cavendish Church paid the debt and reissued 
the call. 

In accepting the second call to the Cavendish Church, Parker wrote 
this most revealing letter: 


To the Deacons and Members of the church assembling in Cavendish Chapel, 
Manchester: Before replying to your invitation I deem it right to acquaint you 
with my views in relation to the ministerial, pastoral, and diaconal offices, so that 
in the event of our union, no misunderstanding may ever arise. As a minister I 
claim the most perfect freedom of action. With regard to my conduct in the 


pulpit, I must be the sole human arbiter. . .. I promise no deference to usages 
or precedent; what appears to me right I shall do and what appears to me wrong 
or insufficient I shall unequivocally reject. ... What my labors may be through 


the press or on the platform, I must determine by circumstances, it being under- 
stood that I hold every engagement subordinate to my ministerial responsibilities. 
As pastor I cannot visit for the sake of visiting. At all times I am glad to obey 
the calls of the sick and the dying, or to guide the truth seeker; but in continuous 
rounds of so-called pastoral visitation I do not believe, and such I cannot 
promise. ... I believe the office of deacon is purely secular—that is, that the 
deacon’s business is to “serve tables.” With secular duties the deacon’s office 
begins and ends. Believing this to be the scriptural view, I hold it most tenaciously. 
. .. Such are my views. I solemnly assure that with these views alone could i 
enter upon any scene of labor. I make no great promises. ... If you are prepared 
to abide by your invitation now that you know my principles, I shall, with strong 


trust in the Divine blessing, accept the same, in the name of Jesus Christ, our 
Lord.” 


During the eleven years that Parker remained in Manchester, his 
power and fame as a preacher continued to grow. While in that city he 
shared his popularity with Alexander Maclaren who was minister of 
Union Chapel there. Rejecting in 1868 a call to Poultry Chapel in 
London, he accepted a year later a second call to the same church and 
came to the city in September 1869. His acceptance was conditioned 
on the removal of the congregation from the Poultry to a new location. 
After some delay in securing a site and in erecting the building, the 
new chapel on Holburn Viaduct known as City Temple was opened 
in May 1874. 

When Parker came to London there was no dearth of great preachers 
in that city. It boasted such men as C. H. Spurgeon, Canon Liddon, 





2. Ibid., p. 54 f. 
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Dean Vaughn, Morley Punshon, Thomas Binney, Donald Fraser, Henry 
Allon, John Clifford, Baldwin Brown, and Alexander Raleigh. 

On his arrival Parker was told that there was no one in London on 
Sunday. He began, therefore, a Thursday noon service in which he 
repeated the sermon of the Sunday previous and aiso sold copies of the 
same for a penny. Lasting for an hour, the service proved to be most 
popular. Men and women from all walks of life, clergymen of all 
denominations, statesmen, businessmen, street-sweepers, and scrub women 
attended the service. 

Parker was married twice. His first wife died in 1863 during his 
pastorate in Manchester. He married again the following year. From 
the death of his second wife in 1899, he never fully recovered. He had 
no children. 

Twice, once in 1884 and again in 1901, Parker was elected chairman 
of the Congregational Union of England and Wales. In 1873 Parker 
received a D.D. degree from the University of Chicago. He was a 
frequent visitor to America and an ardent admirer of Henry Ward 
Beecher, whom he was thought to resemble in gifts and whose place some 
expected him to fill. 

In the spacious auditorium of City Temple, Joseph Parker preached 
regularly to large congregations until September 1go2. After a brief 
illness, he died in October 1902. 


CHARACTERISTICS 


The personality of Joseph Parker defies description. He was in every 
sense of the word an individualist. He was undoubtedly a great egotist. 
It was noted that he invariably preached better if a recorder was taking 
down his sermon. 

By modern standards his preaching would be called eccentric, emo- 
tional, theatrical. In City Temple when the service began the pulpit 
was empty. After an organ prelude, the first hymn was announced by 
a deacon. Then: 


As the first verse of the hymn drew to its close, a black-robed figure, with 
leonine gray locks and face of rugged impressiveness, mounted slowly into the 
rostrum. It was the face of an actor, a prime minister, a Hebrew prophet— 
anything you like to imagine in the grand style; an imperial air, an imperious 
glance, a sort of conscious but not a heavy pompous majesty.’ 





3. Ernest H. Jeffs, Princes of the Modern Pulpit in England (Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 
1931), Pp. 13. 
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Much of Parker’s effectiveness depended upon his tone and expression. 
His voice was a great asset to his preaching. It had infinite variety. It 
could woo, soothe, and shame with the same effectiveness. He could be 
picturesque, tender, scornful, or witty with equal facility. He was a 
master of satire and sarcasm, and raillery was a favorite tone. For ex- 
ample he once said: 


Today there are undoubtedly many who set themselves up to preach who 
ought to become scholars in the infant classes of Sunday School and who could 
be refused admission into these useful institutions only on the ground of dis- 
couraging the scholars by their ignorance and corrupting them by their bad 
manners. They are wanting in every claim to respect; their emptiness their 
vanity, their hilarious animalism, which mistakes a good digestion for Divine 
inspiration, their contempt of men whose shoe-latches they are not worthy 
to unloose, their vulgarity which is only rendered harmless by its disgusting 
and repulsive intensity, must always mark such men as reckless intruders upon 
holy ground, and condemn them to the censure of all earnest and thoughtful 
people.* 


At times Parker so ridiculed other ministers and the church of his 
day that one comes to feel that Robertson Nicoll was right when he said 
that Parker lacked self-confidence. Parker’s criticism of others may well 
have been a cover for a sense of inadequacy. The fact that Parker was 
in constant need of encouragement and praise bears out this view. 

Yet withal Parker was a man of much humor. He never took himself 
too seriously. If he was an egotist, he was a gay egotist. On one occasion 
he announced a collection for widows and orphans, and added, “Widows 
and orphans who are present in the congregation will not be expected 
to contribute.” The offering taken was quite meagre, and so, on the 
following Sunday, Parker said, “I announced last Sunday that the col- 
lection would be for widows and orphans; and I took occasion to add 
that widows and orphans in the congregation would not be expected to 
contribute.” Then, after a dramatic pause, he added, “Never bloody 
battle produced so many widows and orphans as did that announcement!” 

Parker advised young preachers: 


Don’t lay an interdict upon your fancy; don’t be afraid of the occasional serv- 
ice of humor; don’t always put a seal upon your wit; let your whole nature preach; 
let fancy, humor, wit, sarcasm, contribute their share to help your ministry; they 





4. Joseph Parker, Ad Clerum, Advices to a Young Preacher (Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1871), 
P. 54. 
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will be of use as allies, if you be careful to have something stronger on the main 
line.° 


With all his eccentricities, Joseph Parker had “something stronger 
on the main line.” 

Parker did very little pastoral work. He attended well to his Sunday 
School, but he did not visit in his congregation and he made no apology 
for it, as the above letter to the Cavendish Church reveals. In his book 
Ad Clerum, Advices to a Young Preacher, he all but makes fun of the 
visiting pastor. 

All his great energies were concentrated on preaching. He said: 


People have wondered at my energy, and asked me to explain it. There is no 
need of explanation. I have lived for my work. That is all. If I had talked all 
the week I could not have preached on Sunday. That is all. If I had attended 
committee meetings, immersed myself in politics, and undertaken the general 
care of the empire, my strength would have been consumed. That is all. Mystery 
there is none. I have made my preaching work my delight, the very festival of 
my soul, That is all.® 


In the letter to the Cavendish church he stated that he held every 
engagement subordinate to his ministerial responsibilities. 

Not only was Parker loyal to the task of preaching, which he felt to 
be the minister’s primary responsibility, but he was exceptionally loyal 
to the church over which the Holy Spirit had made him an overseer. 
He accepted very few outside engagements which conflicted with his 
regular pulpit ministry. He not only had an eye single to preaching, 
but he had an eye single to his own pulpit. He gave this advice to 
young preachers: 


Let me implore you to work for your own church as it was all the world to 
you. ... I venture to appeal to you on every ground that you consider sacred, 
to keep diligently the vineyard to which you have been appointed in the provi- 
dence of God. I am afraid that some of us will have occasion to say at last, “other 
vineyards have I kept, but my own vineyard have I not kept.” When in the 
fear of God you can truthfully say you have exhausted the sphere to which you 
were appointed, when you have taxed every power, when you have carried 
light into every home that is accessible, when you have taught every child who 
is willing to be instructed, when you have carried the inspiration of Christian 
conviction and stimulus into every household belonging to your church, then 





5. Ibid., p. 247. 
6. Josep. Parker, Studies in Texts. Volume 1 (London: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1898), 
p. viii-ix, 
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it will be time enough for you to consider whether you cannot do something 
beyond the limits of your particular appointments.’ 


There was, however, nothing of the narrow denominationalist about 


Joseph Parker. On one occasion a group from the local Salvation Army 
wrote him a letter of thanks saying: 


We cannot let this opportunity pass without expressing our admiration for your 
expansive affection for all who bear the image of Christ, and liberality towards 
every section of the Church, as well as your destestation of the spirit of monopoly, 
and the tendency to circumscribe religion to the dogmatism of creeds.’ 


On another occasion Parker invited Charles H. Spurgeon, the great 
Baptist, to cooperate with him and other ministers of the city in an 
Evangelical Conference. Spurgeon refused and wrote to Parker saying, 
“The view of religion which takes you to the theatre is so far off from 
mine that I cannot commune with you therein.” To this Parker replied 
in an Open Letter saying: 


I will speak frankly as to a brother beloved. Let me advise you to widen 
the circle of which you are the centre. You are surrounded by offerers of incense. 
They flatter your weakness, they laugh at your jokes, they feed you with com- 
pliments. My dear Spurgeon, you are too big a man for this. Take in more fresh 


air. Open your windows, even when the wind is in the East. Scatter your 
ecclesiastical harem. . . .° 


Although he held to a high and very strict view of the inspiration of 
the Bible, he did not anathematize those who held a different view nor 
separate himself from them. He castigated them unmercifully with 
ridicule and ripped them to shreds with sarcasm, but he never assumed 
the prerogatives of God in excommunicating them from the “true 
church” or in damning them as men unworthy of Christian fellowship. 


THEOLOGICAL VIEWS 


In theology, as in all other things, Joseph Parker was an individualist. 
Although he was quite conservative, the fundamentalists of his day could 
not include him in their camp nor can those of our day count him in 
theirs. His detestation of the spirit of monopoly in religion and of the 
tendency to circumscribe religion to the dogmatism of creeds would 
exclude him from the camp of the fundamentalists. He was evangelical 





7. Parker, op. cit., p. 233. 
8. Adamson, of. cit., p. 102. 
9. Jeffs, op. cit., pp. 19 f. 
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without being dogmatic. The Christian faith, he felt, is not capable of 
being compressed into written creeds and propositions. There is always, 
he felt, something beyond, something greater, something indefinable 
and indescribable. 

In discussing the Atonement, Parker used such words as “vicarious” 
and “substitutionary,” but he went on to affirm that we err in trying to 
reduce the atonement of Christ to words. It cannot be explained, he 
held, yet it can and must be felt. The eyes of the heart, he believed, 
see more than the eyes of the mind. “The idea of substitution is one I 
cannot explain, and yet I cannot relinquish it,’ he said. Faith remained 
faith for Parker simply because there is in it something more and beyond 
the definable and the explainable. 

Being interested in Parker primarily as a biblical expositor and 
interpreter, one is especially anxious to know his views on the Bible, 
its inspiration and its authority. On this point Parker was quite elaborate 
in the expression of his beliefs, and yet here also he refused to circum- 


scribe his faith and confine it to nouns, adjectives, and verbs. 
He said: 


I believe in the Bible as the Divine revelation of the will of God in all that 
respects human character, salvation, and destiny. The Bible is to me complete, 
authoritative, final. Everything that the soul really needs is to be found in the 
Bible.!! 


Through all of Joseph Parker’s preaching there runs a firm faith in 
the inspiration and authority of the Bible. The Scriptures contain, he 
held, all the truth that is required to make a man noble and good, 
society righteous and prosperous, and mankind obedient to the Heavenly 
Father. In its teachings he believed are to be found the solution to all 
man’s problems, the answer to all his questions, and the balm of all his 
heartaches. “The older I grow,” he said, “the more inspired the Bible 
seems to become . . . the book enlarges as the heightening sky.” No 
errors or discrepancies would he admit in the Bible, not even in the 
historical narratives. On its pages he found a perfect record of God's 
revelation to men, but he found more, it was for him an instrument 
through which the divine voice still speaks with authority and finality 
to the believing soul. Believing in the inspiration of its authors, Parker 





10. Joseph Parker, The People’s Bible, Ephesians-Revelation (New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 
1887), p. 285. 

11. Adamson, of. cit., p. 176. 

12. Joseph Parker, The People’s Bible, Exodus (New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1886), p. viii. 
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held that to understand it its readers too must be inspired. The inspira- 
tion of Spirit-filled writers has ended, he believed, but the inspiration 
of Spirit-filled readers continues. 

In his day the controversy was in full swing as to whether the Bible 
is or whether it contains the word of God. Parker believed that the 
Bible zs, in its fullest and plainest sense, the word of God, but he quali- 
fied that proposition with this: 


To describe the Bible as “the word of God” is, in my view, to describe the 
book by its supreme purpose, which purpose is the revelation of God in such a 
degree and proportion as the human mind is able to receive it. 


And this: 

A word may not mean precisely the same things to any two men. .. . We must, 
then go beyond forms, symbols, and measurable quantities to find the meaning 
of inspiration in elevation and purity of thought, in the scrupulousness and 
magnanimity of moral instinct, in the ennobling and all hoping charity by which 


our best life is distinguished, and ceasing all pendantic strife about mere words 
must cast ourselves with reverence and holy joy upon the eternal Word.'* 


Believing firmly therefore in the full inspiration of the Bible, Parker 
held that inspiration, like its Author, is a term which has no equivalent 
in other words, and therefore can have no complete theory. 


PURPOSE IN PREACHING 
Parker said: 


The great object of our ministry is the salvation of souls. The term salvation, 
as I here employ it, is the most inclusive term which occurs to me to describe the 
whole service of our holy vocation. It includes not only the persuasion of men 
to go as penitents and believers to the footstool of mercy and the cross of Christ, 
but the teaching, the enlightenment, and strengthening of all Christian principles 
in the hearts of those who have avowedly given themselves to the Lord.» 


The only instrument with which he sought to accomplish this great 
object was the Word of God. Joseph Parker’s sole purpose in preaching 
therefore was the exposition of the Bible. He had no other. Through 
its exposition he sought under the blessing of the Holy Spirit to work 
in men a profound conviction of the sinfulness of sin, and an earnest 
desire to know Jesus Christ and his blessed salvation. Through its exposi- 





13. Joseph Parker, Studies in Texts. Volume 1 (London: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1898), 
p. 202. 

14. Joseph Parker, Ad Clerum, Advices to a Young Preacher, op. cit., p. 231. 

15. Ibid. 
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tion he sought to arm men against temptation, enrich them with solid 
comfort, and fortify them with the wisdom of God. To the interpretation, 
illustration, and application of the truths revealed in the Bible, Joseph 
Parker dedicated his life. 


AUDIENCES 


Parker preached to all types and classes of people. In Banbury the 
church was largely composed of working men and their families. The 
Cavendish church in Manchester boasted a rich constituency in which 
were many millionaires. In City Temple one was struck with the large 
number of very poor persons, but in addition there were college pro- 
fessors, village pastors, divinity students, prosperous merchants, and 
struggling clerks. Parker was able to preach effectively to all kinds of 
men with equal facility. 


METHOD OF PREACHING 


Extemporaneous delivery after intensive study was Parker’s method 
of preaching. With him in the pulpit he usually carried a bare skeleton 
of notes which were often written in pencil on half a sheet of paper. 
Only occasionally did he refer to them. 

He advised young preachers against “the unnatural and evil prac- 


tice” of reading their sermons in the ordinary course of their ministry, 
but added: 


You will altogether misconceive my meaning if you infer that in condemning 
the reading of sermons, I also condemn the writing of them. On the contrary, 
I insist upon the most critical and zealous preparation for the pulpit; I would 
have the minister live in his work, and for his work, and toil as in the presence 
of Jesus Christ.... A terrible malediction awaits the indolent minister." 


He expressed his “abhorrence of unprepared sermons.” 

In his early ministry he wrote out every sermon in full, but as he grew 
older and more experienced in the art of sermon construction he left 
this practice. In 1898 he declared: 


For years I have never written a sermon; but young preachers must remember 
that for years I toiled at sermon-writing with simple and inspired enthusiasm."” 


A memory for words and sentences he never had but always left the 
words to suggest themselves at the moment of delivery. He hardly ever 





16. Ibid., p. 34. 
17. Joseph Parker, Studies in Texts, op. cit., p. xi. 
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knew one sentence he was going to utter, not even the first one, but he 
knew every thought he wished to explain and enforce. He urged young 
preachers to cultivate “the gift of mental construction,” a gift which 
he had cultivated to the fullest extent. It is not to be supposed, he 
warned, that extemporaneous preaching is extemporaneous thinking. 

In spite of his lack of memory for words, in the pulpit Parker never 
groped for the right one, never hesitated, never retracted. His sermons, 
taken down verbatim by an American phonographer, were ready for 
the publisher with very little “touching up.” 

Parker believed that having gotten the message into his mind it is 
exteremely important that the preacher get the message into his heart 
He should pray for a deeper and tender love; should beseech God to 
stimulate his affection for the truth. The preacher must feel the sermon 
as well as know it, Parker held. He must be moved first, and then, 
pouring out his own feeling, he shall move the people. He had the strong 
conviction that sermons should be more and more marked by deep 
Christian feeling. This, he explained, did not mean an affectation of 
pathos or an artificial attempt upon the emotions of the hearers. He 
held too that the emotions of a sermon are not equal to its information. 


He said: 


In proportion as a sermon is a mere effort of the intellect will it be a failure, 
and in proportion as a sermon is an expression of the heart will it succeed in 
doing good. This leads me to repeat that, to be truly effective, a sermon must be 
a part of the preacher himself; when it is so it will be delivered naturally, with 
unaffected pathos, and with a nobler earnestness than can be secured by the most 
artful preparation. Better not to preach, than not to preach from the heart; 
better to stand before your congregation dumb and confounded, than to talk 
merely for talking’s sake." 


Having filled his mind and his heart with the message, Parker prayed, 
“Lord, speak through me,” for he held that in the final analysis the 
preacher is not an author reading his manuscript or a student repeating 
a lesson, but “a voice, a fire, a herald, bold and eager . . . an orator 
speaking in Heaven’s name and strength.” 

It was Parker’s view, however, that the preacher had not discharged 
his duty when he had simply proclaimed or announced the message 
entrusted to him. Getting God’s message into the hearts and minds of 
his hearers must be a large concern of the preacher. The ancient herald 





18. Joseph Parker, Ad Clerum, Advices to a Young Preacher, op. cit., p. 197. 
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of a king may have fulfilled his duty when he had cried the king’s 
proclamation in the street with little care whether his hearers received 
or understood the king’s message, but not so the Christian herald of 
the gospel. The preacher must be desperately concerned that his hearers 
receive and understand the Lord’s message. Parker’s biographer tells 
the following incident: 


A minister who could not get a church implored Dr. Parker to explain the 
reason of his difficulty. He was scholarly, studious, well-informed, willing to 
work, but no church would invite him. Dr. Parker told him to stand up in the 
corner of his study and preach his best sermon, promising at the end to give him 
as fair a verdict as he could upon the position. The unfortunate man obeyed, and 
preached his best sermon. At the end of the performance Dr. Parker delivered 
his judgment—brief, incisive, summary: “Now I can tell you why you cannot 
get a church. For the last half-hour you have not been trying to get something 
into my mind, but something off yours. You are like a man anxious to get rid of 
a sack of coals. That is the explanation of your failure." 


METHODS oF STUDY 


At the base of Joseph Parker’s pulpit ministry there was sound, en- 
lightened, and reverent exposition of the holy Scriptures. This was his 
strength and his forte. Without this his ministry would have been an 
utter failure, a “sound and fury signifying nothing.” No one knew this 
better than Parker himself. His theatrics, his humor, his tones and 
expressions were never ends in themselves, never means of drawing 
attention to himself alone. They were but advertisements and embellish- 
ments of the principal stock in trade which he offered to the public, 
they were but aids to the success of his primary business which was the 
interpretation of the Word of God. And it is his success in this primary 
business which marks him now for our observation. Only slightly are 
we interested in his wit and his eccentricities, primarily we are interested 
in his methods of biblical interpretation and pulpit exposition. 

Adamson, his biographer, says: 

If the main work of a Christian minister is to expound and enforce the truths 
revealed in the Bible, no one has been more faithful to his duty than he whose 
life we are now tracing.” 


What was Joseph Parker’s method of preparation for expository 
preaching? Parker answers this very question in his book Ad Clerum. 





19. Adamson, of. cit., p. 140. 
20. Ibid., p. 165. 
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He says that the preacher, having chosen the passage of Scripture which 
he wishes to expound, should first read it carefully in the original lan- 
guage, tracing the various meanings of its principal words in other 
parts of the Bible. Having satisfied himself as to the grammar and 
the meaning of the passage, the preacher should then set this meaning 
down upon paper in his own words. This he will then compare with the 
opinions of two or three critical expositors to see how far his judgment 
accords with theirs. Having thus secured a firm standing place, he must 
write in regular order the principal thoughts which the passage suggests 
to his mind. This will be the outline of his sermon. This completed, he 
should proceed to elaboration of the ideas set down. Parker suggests 
writing upon wide lines so as to leave room for interlining and erasure. 
The first draft completed, the preacher should then go through and 
strike out all long words and all “superfine expressions” such as “the 
circumambient air . . . the meandering rills . . . the crystal battlements 
of heaven.” Having done this, “greatly to the disfigurement of the 
manuscript,” he should rewrite the entire sermon carefully in its final 
form, always keeping to the forefront the hope that everyone who hears 
the sermon shall understand. The writing ended he should put the 
manuscript away and go into the pulpit 


with the assurance that all faithful and loving service is accepted of the Father, 
and will be crowned with His effectual blessing.”! 


Quite emphatically Parker urged the point that, having selected the 
passage for exposition, the first business of the preacher is not to con- 
sider what particular purpose the text may be strained to serve, nor 
even to seek immediately for divisions. The first business of the expositor 
is to find out the exact meaning of the passage, to ask, “what is the mean- 
ing which the Divine Spirit intended the words to convey?” He said, 


My own inquiry as a Bible reader is not, “What did the prophet mean?” but, 
“What did the Holy Ghost mean when He spake through the prophet?” The 
prophet is dead; the Spirit lives, and He must be His own interpreter.” 


For Parker it was of small consequence to know who wrote the Bible, 
when it was written, what became of the manuscripts and under what 
circumstances the book was determined as to shape, size, and limits. 
Knowing well that it was a book with a history, he desired to let the 
book speak for itself. He said, 





21. Joseph Parker, Ad Clerum, Advices to a Young Preacher, op. cit., p. 35. 
22. Joseph Parker, Studies in Texts, op. cit., p. 198. 
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For my purpose it is enough to find out what the book actually says to my life, 
my heart, my conscience, and all my higher faculties, and to judge it, not by 
some Official standard, but by the recognized and most solemn facts which make 
up human history.¥ 


In one of his concluding prayers he asks, “Reveal the deep things of 
Thy Book to us day by day, and teach our souls all the meaning of 
Thy statutes.” 

Preparation for Sunday began as a rule on Tuesday when Parker 
selected a text. Having discovered its exact meaning, he spent many 
hours turning it over in his mind, looking it through and through and 
from every side. During walks, his only form of recreation and which 
he took alone, he meditated upon his text, until it permeated his mind 
and soul. Not until this process of assimilation was complete did he set 
a word down on paper. When delivered after such preparation, his 
sermon was truly “a part of the preacher himself,’ delivered with 
natural earnestness. 

Although Parker read quite widely, particularly the sermons of noted 
men of all sections of the Christian church, there is hardly a dozen quo- 
tations other than biblical in all his recorded sermons. A great deal of 
his mornings and most of his evenings were spent in reading. To young 
preachers he often said, “Give your days to study and your nights to 
prayer, if you would solidly and permanently excel in the holy ministry.”” 


SERMONS 


In his choice of texts Parker kept to the bold mainstream of divine 
revelation. He seldom went seeking in dim corners for strange passages. 
Obscure texts played no part in his pulpit ministry. He would be no 
biblical magician pulling ideas from a text which no one ever knew 
were there and which some doubted ever to have been there. He said, 


Our cleverness is our destruction as expositors. In the exercise we lose breadth, 
substance, and dignity and become mere tricksters and jugglers.” 


In the selection of his topics Parker never sought to be catchy or 
frivolous. Alongside some preachers’ topics Parker’s are all but mundane, 
but they almost invariably give a strong hint of the general treatment 
of the text and the content of the sermon. 





23. Joseph Parker, The People’s Bible, Genesis, op. cit., p. viii. 

24. Joseph Parker, Apostolic Life, Volume 1 (New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1883), p. 354. 
25. Joseph Parker, The People’s Bible, Genesis, op. cit., p. v. 

26. Joseph Parker, The People’s Bible, Introduction, op. cit., p. vii. 
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The introductions of Parker’s sermons are seldom striking. He usually 
began with the text or context. Sometimes he gained the hearers atten- 
tion with a positive statement that aroused curiosity or created a desire 
to knowledge. 

Regarding outlines he advised young preachers: 

We should aim at variety in division; sometimes the division may be very 
formal, sometimes it may be quite subordinate. It is not always necessary to 
describe the outline to the congregation; occasionally it may be specified with 
advantage. ... Beware .. . of having an artistic framework and a lifeless ex- 
pansion. Men will be affected more by your tones than by your heads.”’ 

There is seldom a clear and discernible outline in Parker’s sermons. 
His “heads” are difficult to discover. In his expository sermons he fol- 
lows the sequence of the passage, explaining and enlarging upon it a 
line at a time. Surprisingly enough, this is seldom monotonous. 

The content of his sermons is principally Scripture quotation and 
interpretation, though large place is given to those ideas which the 
imagination of the preacher draws in to throw light upon text. 

Parker felt that no sermon was worth listening to that was not full 
of the Bible. He believed that much of the preaching of his day was 
powerless and pointless because it was not impregnated with Scripture. 
The few illustrations which are used are usually from the Bible, less often 
from the preacher’s own observations and experience. History, literature 
and science found no place in his sermons. On social and political 
questions he rarely touched. 

Usually the purpose of his sermon was to instruct or enlighten his 
hearers in the ways of Christ, but his conclusions often lack application. 
The hearer goes away impressed and even excited but seldom informed 
as to just what he is supposed to do. Parker seldom sought to activate 
his hearers or to move their wills. 

Parker’s words are characterized by simplicity and understandableness. 
They are never cheap, and always well chosen. There is an economy in 
his use of words as well as an absence of ornamentation. He never uses 
too many. He never piles up adjectives. His sentences, while often 
long and involved, are varied and thus avoid monotony. 


FORCE 


Knowing of his colorful personality, the study of Parker’s sermons is 
somewhat disappointing. Seeming almost to anticipate this, Parker said, 





27. Joseph Parker, Ad Clerum, Advices to a Young Preacher, op. cit., p. 256. 
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A sermon that can be printed is not a sermon. A sermon is a speech, an 
expostulation, an entreaty, an exhortation, having its quality made up of the very 
personal elements of the man who delivers it—his accents, his quality of mind, 
his enlarged sympathy and nobleness; hence the true sermon is impregnated with 
elements which cannot be caught, fastened down, and presented to the eye... . 
Who can find in Whitefield’s sermons, Whitefield’s power.” 


It is equally difficult to find in Parker’s printed sermons, Parker’s 
power. The force of Parker’s preaching was not in any one particular 
thing but in the combination of many. His force was in his strong and 
magnetic personality, his voice which was wonderful in fibre and com- 
pass and always used with perfect control, his arresting delivery which 
was free from monotony, his brilliance of rhetorical and extemporaneous 
expression, his fresh and inspiring thoughts which were so masterfully 
arrayed in order and sequence, coupled with an obvious grounding of the 
whole discourse upon the authority of the Word of God, and all expressed 
in a direct and straightforward manner with enthusiasm and conviction. 
All these factors combined to give Joseph Parker a power which the 
printed page cannot convey. 





28. Joseph Parker, Apostolic Life, op. cit., p. 126. 
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XXV. The Epistle to the Ephesians 


by Joun Wick BowMAN 





ON every count the Epistle to the Ephesians ranks as one of the monu- 
mental works of the early days of the Christian movement. It possesses 
a literary form which is clearly the mark of a mature writer. There is 
the cadence of the Greek periodic style with its exceedingly complicated 
structure—participial and infinitive phrases succeeding, or else woven 
together, with subordinate clauses, nouns with definitive genitive phrases 
heaped upon one another, subject and object clauses carrying forward 
the argument, series upon series of well-chosen nouns and adjectives 
intended to define sharply the author’s thought (1:3-14, 15-233 2:1-7, 
14-18; 3:14-19; 4:11-16). This literary form supports a wealth of 
theological teaching which touches on nearly every aspect of the Chris- 
tian gospel. As will appear when we come to study its outline, this 
epistle may not without truth be termed the trinitarian epistle of the 
Pauline corpus, for the triune nature of God underlies its very com- 
position and dictates the form in which it is cast. Moreover, its stress 
on the person of Christ has caused it to be classed among the “Chris- 
tological epistles,” while it is par excellence in the New Testament also 
the epistle of the universal church. In one of its periods it presents the 
reader with a nearly complete statement of the “plan of salvation” 
(1:3-14), in another with the framework for the ongoing church’s 
administrative, educational, and evangelistic enterprise (4:11-16), in 
yet another with a picture of the harmonious relations between God 
and man, and between man and his fellowman, which it is the purpose 
of God to achieve through the message of the “cross” (2:11-22). Nor 
is the epistle lacking in an intense interest in the Christian ethic. Nearly 
half of it, indeed, is devoted to expounding the same. And it is not too 
much to say that its treatment of the various relationships obtaining 
in the Christian family is the best which the New Testament contains 
(5:21-6:9), while its description of the panoply of God with which the 
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Christian warrior must arm himself for his battle against the powers 
of darkness has inspired both Christian art and poetry to the present 
time (6:10-20). Whoever its author be, therefore, Goodspeed was cer- 
tainly right when he remarked that “Ephesians is a great rhapsody on 
the worth of the Christian salvation.”’ For like the rhapsody of the 
Hebrew prophets its author draws upon all his powers of dramatic 
artistry to present the gospel message at its heart-warming, mind- 
satisfying, will-compelling best! 


The Outline and Trinitarian Pattern of Ephesians 


Contrary to the usual mode of procedure, we shall deal with the 
problems of Introduction (authorship, date, readers, occasion) last 
rather than at the beginning of the present article. This method is the 
more apposite in a discussion of Ephesians, both because, as is generally 
agreed, its message is not directed to the solution of any particular, local 
situation but is rather intended for the church generally, and also for 
the reason that its content is a more than usually weighty factor in any 
endeavor to solve the problem of the letter’s origin and, therefore, re- 
quires to be expounded that the bearing of the same may be made 
evident. With no intention to prejudge the question of authorship, 
however, it will be simplest throughout the article to refer to its author 
as Paul, 

It is usual in presenting the outline of any of the letters of the New 
Testament to allow both the chapter and verse divisions of the text and 
the literary structure of the book as a “letter” to play such a dominant 
role that the average reader, as well as the industrious student, is lost 
in the resultant obscurity. The following is offered, therefore, with a 
view to illustrating how any of the great books of Scripture may be 
thought to have presented their materials to the minds of their authors, 
these materials all being arrayed in rather simple fashion about a few 
(at most, one imagines, from five to seven) major topics, each of these 
latter being again subdivided into appropriate minor divisions to exhibit 
the progress of the argument: 


Salutation—1: 1, 2. 


I. The Mystery of the Gospel—The Will of the Father—1 : 3-14 


1. Introductory Section (3) 
2. Election (4) 





1. E. J. Goodspeed, An Introduction to the New Testament (1937), p. 226. 
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3. Adoption (5, 6) 

4. Redemption (7, 8a) 
5. Illumination (8b-10) 
6. Heritage (11, 12) 

7. Sealing (13, 14) 


II. The Power of the Gospel—The Work of the Son—1 : 15—2: 10 
1. The Working of God’s Power in Christ (1: 15-23) 
2. The Working of God’s Power in the Christian (2: 1-10) 
a. Our Former Miserable Condition (1-3) 
b. God’s Work for Us in Christ (4-6) 
c. God’s Grace and Its Operation (7-10) 


III. The Aim of the Gospel—The Life in the Spirit—2:11—3: 21 
1. Reconciliation Together in God’s House (2:11-22) 
a. Former Condition Apart from Christ (11, 12) 
b. New Status in Christ (13-22) 
2. Revelation of the Wisdom of God (3: 1-21) 
a. To Paul, the Ambassador (1-13) 
(1) The Mystery of Christ (1-7) 
(2) Paul’s Function in Relation to the Mystery (8-13) 
b. To the Church (14-19) 
c. Doxology (20-25) 


IV. The Ethic of the Gospel—The Christian Walk—4 : 1—6: 20 
1. Locus of the Walk (Christian Church) (4: 1-16) 
2. Ethical Character of the Walk (4:17-6:9) 
a. The Old and the New (4:17-24) 
b. Specific Sins of the Gentiles (4:25-5:14) 
c. The Christian Way of Humility (5:15-6:9) 
(1) The General Principle (5: 15-20) 
(2) Example of Wife and Husband (5: 21-33) 
(3) Example of Child and Parent (6: 1-4) 
(4) Example of Master and Slave (6:5-9) 
3. Technique of the Christian Ethic (6: 10-20) 
(The Whole Armour of God) 
Closing Greetings—6: 21-24 


The outline of any book, however voluminous and regardless of the 
impression of complexity which it presents to the reader, to its author 
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generally appears rather simple. This is true, at any rate, of great books, 
for the reason that such books are invariably the product of analytical 
minds which are capable, in the midst of great complexity, of keeping 
the central points of their argument consistently and clearly in view. 
Such minds at all times “can see the woods in spite of the many trees” 
among which they rove! 

If this is true of the great tomes of every literature, how much more 
of the short books of Holy Scripture, and more particularly of any one 
of the letters of the New Testament. This observation stands, one be- 
lieves, i spite of Deissmann’s well-known demonstration in his Bible 
Studies (1901), of the genuine nature of these letters as somewhat casual 
compositions addressed to particular groups and to actual situations. 
For in every case they exhibit a well-developed plan proceeding from 
a problem to its carefully considered solution, however much in the 
course of his argument the writer—especially Paul—may appear to have 
been diverted by thoughts and emotions which crossed his path in the 
course of dictating his material. And if this be true of the letters gen- 
erally, how much more of Ephesians, which as already remarked gives 
an impression of having been addressed to no particular situation. In- 
deed, it is agreed, I think, that no other letter in the New Testament 
Scriptures gives so much the appearance of being a theological treatise 
carefully planned by its author before he sat down to write or dictate it. 
Hebrews is no doubt its nearest competitor in this respect and it is open 
to dispute that this essay should be considered a letter at all. 

Ephesians’ outline presents us with one factor which is almost unique 
within the Pauline corpus. Like all the other letters in this group, it 
opens with the usual Salutation—following the pattern of the Greek 
letter of the day, but somewhat embellishing this pattern with doctrinal 
or controversial references—and a Benediction wherein the Greek and 
Hebrew modes of greeting are given Christian baptism and uttered afresh 
after an essentially original fashion. But, instead of Paul’s usual Thanks- 
giving and Prayer for his readers which follows at this point, Ephesians 
begins the argument at once in the form of a eulogy or Hymn of Salva- 
tion (Hymnisches Prooemium*—1 : 3-14), the like of which is found else- 
where in Paul only in II Corinthians.’ Many of the commentators 
slavishly insistent on the idea that all letters in the Pauline corpus must 





2. M. Dibelius, on Ephesians in the Handbuch zum neuen Testament (2te Auf.—1927). 
3. Galatians, of course, supplies an “anathema” instead of a thanksgiving! 
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have a Salutation made up of three parts (Salutation proper, Benedic- 
tion, and Thanksgiving), pass over this innovation and as a result fail 
to observe the trinitarian pattern which underlies the epistle as a whole. 

There is nothing new about the observation that Ephesians has sup- 
plied the church with certain raw materials for the fashioning of her 
doctrine of the Trinity. The outstanding passage, of course, is that in 
Chapter 4, verses 4 through 6, and there are scattered passages relating 
to Father, Soa, and Holy Spirit, either separately or combined in groups 
of two or three throughout the letter (cf. 1:2, 3, 13, 17; 2:22, et al). 
What I think has not been sufficiently remarked—and that for the 
reason that attention to the usual Pauline letter-pattern has been allowed 
to take precedence over the endeavor to follow the argument of Ephesians 
—is that this letter, alone of the entire corpus, represents a primitive 
endeavor to relate the trinitarian nature of God to the Christian gospel 
and to show the contribution made by each of the Persons to that gospel’s 
planning and execution. This is not, of course, to say that there is here a 
full-blown doctrine of the Trinity such as we find elaborated by the 
church’s creeds from the fourth century forward. Nor does Ephesians 
exhibit the slightest endeavor to enter upon a metaphysical discussion of 
the nature of the Deity, any more than does any other book in either Old 
or New Testaments. Nonetheless, Ephesians is to my mind quite alone 
in the New Testament writings in presenting us with a carefully con- 
sidered argument relative to the entire sweep of God’s redemptive plan 
and embracing both its conception in eternity and its execution within 
history, and in showing how that plan, whether in conception or in 
execution, is related to the complex nature of God. 

Reference to the outline will serve to indicate in detail how this 
suggestion illuminates the nature of the argument of the first three 
chapters of the epistle. It is not intended to suggest that mention of but 
one or other Person is made in the three separate divisions of the outline 
which result if the above observations be taken seriously. Such separa- 
tion of the Persons and their functions would result in the doctrine of 
a trilogy rather than of a trinity in the Godhead, and this has never been 
proposed by the church from the beginning. Indeed, each of the three 
divisions proposed contains abundant reference to all three Persons, thus 
exhibiting how to the writer’s mind they were intimately related. But the 
several emphases in the three sections are clear and in each the dominant 
Person is specified—the Father in the first (1:3), the Son in the second 
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(1:20; 2:5, 6, 7, 10), the Spirit in the third (2:18, 22; 3:16)—though 
throughout the activating Subject is always referred to simply as “God” 
(1:3; 1:17; 2:45; 3:2, 9, 10, 20 f.). 


The Undergirding of Intercessory Prayer in Ephesians 


It has often been remarked that this is the only letter in the Pauline 
corpus in which the author three times begins to fashion a prayer for 
his readers, and that it is only on the third attempt that he is able to 
carry through to a conclusion. In the two passages preceding the third 
his mind is diverted to other matters and the prayer is left in “suspended 
animation.” For that there is, indeed, animation—and by no means 
stagnation—is quite clear. 

This to my mind is a phenomenon suggesting the possible authenticity 
of this epistle. To be sure there are not here anacolutha of the usual 
Pauline type, or at all events, not in the first instance (1:15 ff.), though 
there is a genuine anacoluthon in the second instance at 3:1 ff., as is 
indicated by the long dash in Nestle’s text and in some of the versions 
(e.g. in the R.s.v.). But in both cases there is an undoubted anacoluthon 
in the thought. which drifts away from intercession to other matters 
suggested by certain of the contents of the prayer itself. In the first case, 
the prayer actually falls out in chapter 1, verse 19a, with mention of 
the third of the subjects of the divine illumination requested for the 
church—that of the “surpassing magnitude of the divine potential” 
available to the Christian believer (1:19)—and that for the reason 
that, in searching for an example of the measure of that potential the 
author can think of none so apt as its working in Christ (1:19b, 20a). 
This leads him off into an exposition of the three effects of that divine 
working in Christ’s case (resurrection from the dead—2o0a; seating 
at God’s right hand—2ob-22a; and appointing him Head over the 
church—22b, 23), and the corresponding effects in the spiritual ex- 
perience of Christ’s people (regeneration—2:5; resurrection—6a; and 
seating in the places of spiritual authority in Christ Jesus—6b). Sim- 
ilarly, in the second instance, immediately after mention of Paul’s name 
the prayer is deflected into a lengthy statement of Paul’s association 
with its answer (3:1 f.). Here the writer does not get even so far as to 
jot down the verb “pray”! It is, therefore, only on his third attempt that 
Paul at 3:14-21 is able to carry the prayer through to a conclusion. This 
phenomenon to my mind is more suggestive of the exuberant, tense, 
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strongly emotional Paul of the authentic letters than has usually been 
allowed.‘ 

But it is our purpose here to call attention to the fact that in thus 
allowing himself to be diverted from the mainline of his intercession, 
Paul—by inadvertence, no doubt, but none the less really—succeeds 
in giving us the theological tripod upon which intercessory prayer may 
be said to find support. For in each of the three instances wherein he 
endeavors to start his prayer afresh he begins with the phrase “for this 
reason” (1:15; 3:1, 14), represented by 64 7rod7o in the Greek in the 
first case and by révrov x4pw in the other two. Moreover, it is rather 
generally agreed that in each instance the “reason” to which reference 
is made refers back to what immediately precedes. It becomes clear, 
accordingly, that for Paul intercessory prayer finds its proper raison 
d’etre, first, in the Father’s eternal purpose to save mankind (1:3-14) ; 
second, in the working out of that purpose by the Son and the Spirit on 
the plane of history (1:15—2:22); and third, in Paul’s own intense in- 
terest in sharing in the accomplishment of this divine plan (3:1-13). 

Whatever, therefore, may be thought of the validity of intercession 
from the psychological and rational viewpoints, it is clear that Paul 
finds its proper theological grounding in the mutual interests of God 
and man in mankind’s salvation.’ It can be no waste of time to pray 
for others when once one realizes that it is God’s eternal and unchanging 
will to save—a determination which he implements through the redemp- 
tive activity of his Son, Jesus Christ, whom he raises from the dead and 
installs at his right hand with his own unlimited powers available to 
accomplish his redeeming purpose, on the one hand, and through his 
creation of the “household of the faith” which lives its life in his spirit, 
on the other. Equally it is no waste of time to engage in intercessory 
prayer provided only one shows on his own part an active interest in 





4. While I agree with F. B. Clogg, therefore, in his caveat against James Moffatt’s statement 
to the effect that “In Paul’s letters there is always something of the cascade: in Ephesians we 
have a slow, bright stream which brims its high banks,” I would state the objection rather in 
terms of the similarity of structure in thought and syntax as above, than in that of sublimity and 
originality as Clogg does. There were other sublime and original minds in the early church— 
witness Hebrews—but there was only one Paul with his anacolutha “cascade”! Cf. Clogg’s An 
Introduction to the New Testament (1937), p. 96, and Moffatt’s Introduction to the Literature 
of the New Testament (3rd edit. 1918), p. 380. 

5. The rationale of intercessory prayer on the manward side is, in the present writer’s judg- 
ment, to be found in the prophetic concept of corporate personality, We know that in every other 
respect man’s life is never purely individual, but is rather made up of a number of group ex- 
periences, Why should prayer be thought the one expression of his life which does not partake of 
this corporate nature? Are we to imagine that prayer alone is meant by man’s Creator to be 
utterly selfish and self-centered in its motivation, its expression, and its final effect? 
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bringing about the answer to his prayer! Intercession for others is right 
and proper because both God and man conspire together with every 
resource at their command to accomplish the redemptive task. Nowhere 
is it more apparent that there is a deep, underlying harmony between 
the teachings of Ephesians and Colossians than at this point. For, quite 
aside from verbal similarities or coincidences, an epitome of what we 
have just been saying is found in the single verse at Col. 1:24: “Now I 
rejoice in my sufferings for your sake, and having always in view the 
afflictions which Christ suffered for the sake of his body, the church, 
I fill up that which I see myself to lack of attaining that standard in 
the same cause” (paraphrase mine). 


The Hymn of Salvation 


The lay person generally is familiar with the fact that I Corinthians, 
Chapter 13, is Paul’s Hymn of Love. It is not so universally recognized 
that there are as clearly other hymns in the Pauline corpus, of which the 
Hymn of Salvation in Chapter 1, verses 3 to 14, is an outstanding 
example. Lohmeyer analyzed this hymn into 16 triplets or triple phrases 
(Dreizeilern) , grouped in four paragraphs or stanzas of four lines each.® 
There is no doubt some merit in this suggestion, but I feel that it is a 
bit more mechanical than the passage allows. I should prefer to arrange 
the poem or period—the longest to be found in the New Testament 
Scriptures—after a manner suggested at once by its form and content 
as it stands, and therefore, I think, more in accord with the author’s 
own mind. It appears to be composed of an Introduction (3) which 
serves to define its character as a “eulogy” of God, the Father, and there- 
after of three stanzas of somewhat unequal length but following in each 
instance a recognizable pattern, each of which contains two doctrinal 
reasons for the eulogy. Each of these stanzas begins with a prepositional 
phrase followed by a verb in the indicative mode, this latter again fol- 
lowed by a prepositional phrase introducing a participle and its accom- 
panying fixtures (objects, phrases, and even clauses). Thus, Stanza 1 
consists of verses 4 to 6 and is composed of the indicative éedétaro pre- 
ceded in thought (though not in composition, to be sure) by év avr and 
followed by é &yarp and the participial construction from zpoopicas to 
iyamnuévw; Stanza 2 similarly comprises verses 7 through 10a, where we 
find év @ introducing éxouev and év racp codia xal dpovioe followed by the 


6. Cf. Dibelius, of. cit., in loc. 
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participle yvwpicas and its following related constructions down to vis; 
Stanza 3 is somewhat more complex and must be divided into two parts, 
beginning with é dur év @ xal éxAnp&Onuevy and followed by three parti- 
cipial constructions (a. tpoopioGévres through xpio7, b. axdveavres through 
duay, and c.moreboarres to the end). No doubt this is what we should term 
“blank verse,” but so is the poem at I Cor. 13, and there is as much of 
a recognizable pattern in the one as in the other, or indeed in the typical 
Greek “period.” 

As remarked above, the content of this hymn also is indicative of its 
being cast into three stanzas. For in each stanza two doctrines are 
elaborated—in Stanza 1, Election and Adoption; in Stanza 2, Redemp- 
tion (Forgiveness) and Illumination; and in Stanza 3, Inheritance and 
the Sealing by the Holy Spirit. 

Further space cannot be given in this short article for an elaboration 
of the above theological teachings. It must suffice to call attention to the 
many times that reference is made throughout the poem to the “mystery” 
of the divine “will,” which obviously to the author’s mind forms the very 
matrix of which the gospel message is formed. He carries his readers 
back into eternity (“before the establishment of the cosmos”—1: 4) 
with a view to showing how behind the gospel and standing as its Sponsor 
is none other than God, the Father, himself. Moreover, it is his will 
which dominates the scene throughout, from Creation to the final “re- 
demption of the possession” (1:14), and it is his own “glory” which is 
had in view first and last, as is reiterated again and again (1:6, 12, 14). 
In this section of the epistle the author gives expression to a lofty con- 
ception of the effects of the work of Christ—or alternatively of God’s 
purpose as Sponsor of that work—which is hardly exceeded elsewhere 
in the Christian Scriptures: this is the thought that “all things whether 
in heaven or on earth [are] to be brought to their consummation in Christ” 

(1:10). There is disharmony in God’s universe, but such disharmony 
Paul cannot contemplate as a permanent fixture; it appears in man’s 
relation toward God and his fellow, but in nature as well. This dis- 
harmony, Paul allows, is to be resolved “in Christ” and everything there- 
after brought in him to its preordained goal of fulfillment. It cannot 
be said, however, that this sentiment is entirely lacking in Paul’s writings 
elsewhere. There are undoubted hints of it in Colossians 1:15-20, and 
the conception of creation’s sharing in the salvation afforded the “chil- 
dren of God” is the theme of Romans 8:18-25. In all three of these 
passages Paul exhibits a cosmological interest of which we should other- 
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wise be but dimly aware from his writings but which is occasionally dis- 
played even in the older Scriptures of prophetic composition (cf. Genesis 
3:17 ff.), as well as in Revelation’s account of the “new heaven and 
new earth” (21:1 ff.). 


The Old and New Man, The Forces of Darkness, 
1 he Ethical Resurrection 


That Paul believed in a “kingdom of Darkness” of sorts, ruled over 
by “the Prince of ethereal authority—the spirit now operating among the 
sons of disobedience” (2:2), who had under his sway, not alone those 
sons of men who had succumbed to his blandishments (2:1 ff.), but 
also the “princes, authorities, world-rulers of this darkness, and evil 
forces holding spheres of spiritual influence” (6:12)—there can be no 
doubt. The problem concerns not their existence to Paul’s mind, but 
rather how he would have defined them. This is a theme which requires 
more exploration than it has hitherto enjoyed. Did Paul, for example, 
consider these beings as persons in anything like our modern under- 
standing of the term? Or did he rather “personify” them much after 
the manner in which he personifies “corporate sin” at Romans 5:12 ff.? 
In other words, does he consider them as objective realities quite in- 
dependent of man and his sinful nature and deeds, or are they merely 
names for men’s passions, evil imagination, and ungodly rebellion against 
God’s righteous rule in his world? 

C. H. Dodd has suggested that in 6:12, at least, the spiritual powers 
are “only half-personified in the writer’s thought, since the compre- 
hensive term used is the neuter expression spiritual .. . forces of evil,” 
while at 1:21 f. “the traditional names of the superhuman orders of 
being are used .. . with a certain carelessness, as of contempt, and the 
list is left incomplete with a kind of ‘et cetera.’ ... Paul says, in effect, 
‘name all the names of power you know, and still there is a Power 
supreme over them.’ ”’ That Power, as the context shows, is Jesus Christ, 
the Lord of all. 

If Paul actually believed in the existence of these evil forces, it is 
difficult to see how he could escape the charge of being some kind of 
incipient Gnostic. In my opinion he rather dismisses the whole unholy 
crew with a wave of the hand, much after the fashion of the genuine 
Paul at I Corinthians 8:5 f.—‘“For though there are so-called ‘gods’ 





7. Cf. Abingdon Commentary, “Ephesians” (1929), in loc. 
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both in heaven and on earth—as, indeed, there are ‘gods’ many and 
‘lords’ aplenty—yet for us (or, yet we know) there is but One God, the 
Father, . . . and One Lord, Jesus Christ.” As someone has remarked, 
this view would appear to be supported by the indiscriminate fashion 
in which he arranges these so-called evil powers (cf. I Cor. 15:24; Eph. 
1:21, 3:10, 6:12; Col. 1:16; 2:10, 15). For to their devotees they were 
arranged in the outer “air” in a definitive order which could not vary, 
each, so to speak, possessing a place of rank of his own according to a 
spiritual protocol that allowed for no breaches of the heavenly etiquette! 

However this may be—and the problem is far from solved—it is clear 
that to the writer of Ephesians both Jews and Greeks outside of Christ 
were under the dominance of the forces of darkness. It was they under 
whose sway the whole cosmos of God had come and with which man’s 
spiritual warfare must be waged (6:10 ff.). Man’s sinful nature as 
dominated by these forces Paul calls in Ephesians “the old man” (4:22), 
as is true of the genuine Pauline letters generally (cf. Rom. 6:6, Col. 3:9). 

Accordingly, God’s eternal purpose to save mankind takes the form in 
this epistle of the creation of the “new man” (2:15, 4:24)—an expres- 
sion not found elsewhere in Paul’s writings, though certainly implied 
by its opposite and intended in the expression “new creation” found at 
II Cor. 5:17 and Gal. 6:15,° as well as at Col. 3:9 f., where the adjective 
véos is employed rather than xawés, as in Ephesians. Moreover, Ephe- 
sians describes the process of the new man’s formation with considerable 
embellishment of detail at 2: 11-22, and makes it quite clear that in the 
first instance this “new man” is none other than Jesus Christ himself 
and that only as we are drawn into intimate rapport with him do we 
become a part of the same and share in the resultant unity. He it is who 
is to embrace all things, but especially his church (1:10), and as all men 
are gradually brought into him—regardless of race or blood—he is 
“filled up” (1:23); opposites hitherto inimical toward one another are 
brought together in him (2:15); and the whole “growing up into him 
who is the head, Christ” (4:16), becomes a “holy sanctuary in the 
Lord . . . for a habitation of God in the Spirit” (2:22). At this point 
the doctrine of the “new man” or new nature, as an individual possession 
of the believe1, passes over into that of the corporate possession of the 
church, and we shall leave it for the moment. 

Meanwhile, it should be observed that Ephesians, like Romans 6:1 ff. 
taken together with I Corinthians, Chapter 15, knows of both an ethical 





8. Cf. also the implication of a passage like Col. 1: 15-20. 
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and a personal (or bodily) resurrection. In the case of Ephesians, as of 
the genuine Paul, the latter sort applies to both Christ (1:20 f.) and his 
people (2:6 f.), while the former is the experience of the Christian 
alone (2:1-6). In Rom. 6:4 this ethical resurrection is called, by way 
of distinction from the bodily sort, a walking “in newness of life,” as in 
Eph. 2:5 it is described as being “made alive together in him” (cf. also 
Col. 2:13). This ethical resurrection is followed by the personal one, 
described as being “raised and made to sit in the places of spiritual in- 
fluence in Christ Jesus” (2:6), a thought common to the Christian tra- 
dition (cf. Matt. 19:28, Rev. 3:21). 


The Administrative, Educational, and Evangelistic 
Program of the Church 


It is common knowledge that Ephesians, together with I Corinthians, 
Chapter 12, develops in considerable detail Paul’s great doctrine of the 
church as the Body of Christ. Here it must suffice to make brief reference 
to two unique contributions made by this epistle to this doctrine. The 
first of these is the one to which reference is made in the above section- 
heading, the other (the relation of the family to the church) will be de- 
veloped in the next section. 

Although it is true that in I Cor. 12:5, 28-32 there is some reference 
to the offices of the church, it remains that nothing quite approaching 
the description of these and their relation to the ongoing program of 
the church’s life such as is found in Eph. 4:11-16 occurs elsewhere in 
any of Paul’s epistles. This passage presents us with a comprehensive 
view of Christ as the Head of his church distributing to those whom he 
calls to be his servants, “gifts” or talents for them to use in his service 
and in the building up of his church (7-11). The appointments include 
all necessary administrative, educational, and evangelistic posts. What 
is more, it is stated that their function—regardless of office—is one, 
namely the “fashioning of saints for the work of service” (12), that is, 
that the laity (“the saints”) may share in the church’s tasks. Moreover, 
the ultimate goal of the labors of all is indicated as being “the building 
up of the body of Christ” (12, 16), or rather the common attainment of 
spiritual maturity wherein all the members shall share in the “unity” 
manifested by a common faith in and knowledge of Christ (13 f.). This 
process is characterized as one in which the several members are held 
together, not alone by their common belief in and determination to 
live out the “truth,” but also by that “love” which is akin to the love of 
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God in its mature, disinterested service (15 f.). One of the truly “in- 
spired” translations of the Revised Standard Version is found in this 
context at vs. 16, where in connection with the growth of the church 
in the way desired, it is stated that this can only occur “when each part 
is working properly.” The Greek here, as is well known, is difficult, but 
this translation surpasses any thus far attempted of the passage. 

It is rather startling to discover that the function of the church is 
here described finally in terms of its own upbuilding! It is only Paul’s 
conception of the church’s eventual universal character that saves the 
passage from expressing an ultimate type of hyperselfishness. But Paul 
has already committed himself in this epistle to the thought of the 
coterminous nature of the Christ, in whom all things are to be brought 
to their fruition (1:10) and the church, which is his Body and who 
as such becomes his “fullness” (22 f.). To say, then, that the church’s 
function is to build itself up is equivalent to saying that it is to bring 
all things to their legitimate fruition in Christ. 


The Christian Family and the Universal Church 


In Ephesians (5:21-6:9), as in Colossians (3:18-4:1), the Chris- 
tian family and the mutual relationships sustained within it are treated 
as though the family were the proper and normative unit within the 
life of the church as a whole. This fact is made clear by the juxtaposition 
of the passages dealing with the family, on the one hand, and those 
relating to the church, on the other, in both epistles. Thus, to take only 
the Ephesian context by way of illustration, it is quite clear that in 5: 
15-21 Paul is continuing his description of the ethical and religious life 
of the church down to and through the significant participial phrase 
reading “subjecting yourselves to one another in the fear of Christ” 
(5:21). The Revised Standard Version has rendered a distinct disservice 
to the church in obscuring this important fact by printing vs. 21 with 
the following verses rather than with those that precede. But the con- 
struction is clear in the Greek, and there can be no doubt that Paul’s 
meaning is—all you Christians, whether officials or laity, are to submit 
yourselves to one another, thus giving deference to duly constituted au- 
thority. What alternative would there be save only anarchy in a fellow- 
ship so obviously democratic in its main lines as the Christian church? 

When, then, Paul proceeds without a pause (and incidentally without 
a verb as weil) in vs. 22, with “Wives to their own husbands as to Lord” 
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and the rest, it is obvious that he is sweeping the family right into the 
church as being its rightful place, since he thinks of the former as con- 
stituting a “cell” of the latter. It is equally clear that he is asking only 
that the wife be as good a Christian in the family, in her setting an 
example of genuine humility, as she ought to be in all her associations 
in the church! Why, it is sometimes asked, does he not say as much 
of the husband? The answer is that he has already done so by implica- 
tion in the sweeping advice given in vs. 21. But Paul believes in decency 
and order above all things (I Cor. 14:40), and he conceives of the 
husband and father as par excellence the exemplar of God, the Father, 
“of whom every family (Gk. fatherdom) in heaven and earth is named” 
(3:15). But this fact does not give countenance to the oft-repeated 
suggestion that Paul believed in the father “waving the big stick” over 
the wife and children in the family! Neither here nor elsewhere in Paul’s 
epistles is there any suggestion that the father has any right to rule by 
anything but love; for “the husband is the head of the wife”—true, but 
only ‘“‘as Christ is the head of the church, his body.” And of what sort 
is this headship? It is one of a love like Christ’s, who “loved the church 
and gave himself up for her” (vss. 23, 25, 26). 

That this is Paul’s meaning is further confirmed by the fact that 
neither here nor elsewhere in his epistles does he ever employ the verb 
meaning “to obey” ( iaxoveav ) with reference to the wife’s attitude to- 
ward her husband. That word occurs in connection with the child’s 
attitude toward his parent at 6:1, and again of the slave’s attitude toward 
his master in 6:5 (cf. also Col. 3:20 and 22). But here by implication 
and in Col. 3:22 explicitly the verb troraccec#a, which always means the 
act, not of a servile attitude or disposition, but of one knowing oneself 
to be as good as the one to whom he submits. It is Paul’s way of suggest- 
ing in both letters that the wife should nourish neither a superiority 
nor inferiority complex toward her husband, but rather should respect 
her own person for its inherent worth, a thought which he develops 
regarding the members of the church generally in I Cor. 12. It is 
instructive to note that the Mishnah contains a notable passage in 
which “women, slaves, and minors” are exempted from reciting the 
Shema’ (Deut. 6:4 et al)—a creedal statement which claims for the 
one reciting it but “one Lord” (M. Berakoth 3:3). The endeavor to 
circumvent the obvious implication of this passage is made by some 
Jewish scholars, but one imagines without great success. At all events, 
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it is clear that for the author of Ephesians, as for Paul elsewhere, wives 
are to be placed on a different footing as regards obedience from that 
normal for children and slaves.? 


Authorship, Date, Occasion, and Purpose of the Epistle 


In the light of all that has gone before, it will have become obvious 
that the teaching of Ephesians is in general akin to the thought of Paul 
in the epistles which are universally recognized as authentic. So far is 
this the case that the epistle is rather generally acclaimed in Britain as 
a genuine product of Paul’s hand and to a degree among Continental 
scholars as well. In America, particularly as a result of the writing of 
E. J. Goodspeed, it is with almost equal unanimity pronounced non- 
Pauline. It is, however, to be noted that most who doubt the Pauline 
authorship of the epistle would like, with Goodspeed, to subscribe to his 
suggestion that its author may have been Onesimus” or at any rate 
one who, to quote Barnett—a disciple of the Goodspeed view—“sum- 
marized Paul’s essential message, carefully using Paul’s own imagery 
and language wherever possible.”"’ So that for practical purposes the 
argument becomes one of the difference between “tweedle-dum” and 
“tweedle-dee”—of deep interest, no doubt, to students of the minutiae 
relating to the books of Scripture but not of great doctrinal or other 
significance for the ongoing life of the Christian Church. 

It will have become clear as we proceeded throughout this article 
that the writer inclines to favor the view that the epistle is a genuine 
product of Paul’s hand. It is true that no immediate situation is ad- 
dressed in this letter such as is the case in most of Paul’s other letters. 
But Romans, at any rate, affords us a partial parallel to Ephesians in 
this respect. For if one excide Chapter 1, verses 1 through 15, and 
Chapter 15, verses 14 through 33, together with all of Chapter 16— 
these being the portions of Romans in which alone any references to a 
particular situation and persons are to be found—we have left what 
appears to be a theological treatise much like Ephesians in its com- 
prehensiveness. These facts, as is well known, have led to various theories 
regarding the origin of the former epistle. T. W. Manson in a compara- 
tively recent study of the greatest importance has advanced the sug- 





9. For a more detailed discussion of the whole matter of the family in its relation to the 
church, cf. my article in INTERPRETATION for October, 1947, pp. 436 ff. 

10. Op. cit., p. 239; cf. e.g. A. E, Barnett, “The New Testament, Its Making and Meaning” 
(1946), p. 184. 

11. Ibid., p. 188. 
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gestion that possibly the phenomenon here is to be explained on the 
assumption that Paul composed two copies of Romans—one for that 
church and the other to be delivered to the church in Ephesus, the 
latter copy only to include the two latter among the passages above men- 
tioned. Such a procedure would, of course, preclude the possibility of 
dealing with local matters in the body of the letter. These would have 
to be dealt with in the beginning and at the end of the copy sent to 
each church in turn.” 

If, as is commonly supposed, Ephesians was in some sort a round-robin 
letter intended for even more general circulation than Romans was on 
Manson’s theory, obviously the same restrictions would apply to the 
possible content of local significance in this epistle as in the other. Man- 
son himself sees a similarity between the phenomena relating to the two 
letters in question and conjectures that it was due to a rebuff which 
Marcion received in the churches in these two cities that he excised the 
names of these two churches—or at any rate that of Ephesus—in citing 
the letters addressed to them in his care, or at all events suggested that 
they were epistles of a wider catholicity than the others from Paul’s 
hands. In the nature of things, as Manson admits, such a theory could 
not be verified at this late date. Be this as it may, if Ephesians was a 
circular letter, as the textual evidence for 1:1 appears to substantiate, 
it may well have appeared to the later collector of Paul’s letters that 
such a theological treatise embodying Paul’s most mature reflections 
ought by all odds to stand at the head of the Pauline corpus upon its 
publication. 

And what better date is there to suggest for this latter event than im- 
mediately upon the death of the great Apostle? Goodspeed himself sug- 
gests that “the death of a great man. . . arouses interest in his work 
and leads to the publication of his collected letters,” though in this 
case he does not concede that this was the likely event which called 
forth such publication. Doubtless, even after the most thoroughgoing 
research has been made—and I should like here to give my own tribute 
to Goodspeed for his minute and painstaking study of the subject—the 
best of scholars will differ widely on such matters of conjecture. The 
present writer can only remark in closing that he has never been con- 
vinced that Ephesians did not come from Paul’s hand near the close of 





12. Cf. T. W. Manson, “St. Paul’s Letter to the Romans—And Others,” a bulletin of the 
John Rylands Library, Vol. 31, No. 2, Nov., 1948. 
13. Op. cit., p. 215. 
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his long ministry. It was in my judgment one of his last valiant efforts 
to instruct the church universal regarding the intimate relationship which 
it, together with its gospel message, sustained to God in his triune 
character. 
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The Cosmic Struggle 


by Cari G. Howie 


In Ephesians, after having exhorted his readers to “put on the whole 
armor of God,” the Apostle Paul describes the nature of the struggle in 
which Christians are involved. His dramatic picture of conflict is well 
known to us all. 

“For our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but against the 
principalities, against the powers, against the world rulers of this dark- 
ness, against the spiritual hosts of wickedness in heavenly places” (Eph. 
6:12). 

Again, in Colossians, Paul revives the same thought at least twice. 
Speaking of gratitude to God, he gives as reason the fact that it is God 
** _.. who delivered us out of the power of darkness and translated us into 
the Kingdom of the son of his love” (Col. 1:13). Following the struggle 
even further, the Apostle to the Gentiles explains what happened at 
the Cross in these words: “... having despoiled the principalities and 
the powers, he made a show of them openly, triumphing over them in 
it’ (Col. 2:15). In an earlier section of Ephesians, Paul urges his 
fellow Christians, who once were in darkness, that they “ .. . walk as 
children of the light .. .” (Eph. 5:8). The same general concept is seen 
in the Gospel according to John, especially in the Prologue (1:1-18) and 
in the climactic section (12:31-36). In the latter instance Jesus is re- 
ported as saying: “Now is the judgment of this world: now shall the 
prince of this world be cast out” (John 12:31). The Master then exhorts 
his disciples in words closely akin to those of Paul in Ephesians 5: 7-8: 
“While ye have the light believe in the light that ye may become sons 
of light” (John 12:36). In two other passages in the Johannine Gospel, 
we have a record of Jesus’ sayings on a similar theme: 

“T will no more speak much with you, for the prince of this world 
cometh and he hath nothing in me” (John 14:30). 

« ,. the prince of this world hath been judged” (John 16:11). 
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In the Gospel according to Luke, there are two statements which ob- 
viously fit into the same theological pattern. At the end of a parable, 
Jesus sadly commented: “... the sons of this world are for their genera- 
tion wiser than the sons of light” (Luke 16:8). When he is arrested, the 
Galilean scornfully turns to his captors and says, “When I was daily 
with you in the temple, ye stretched not forth your hands against me, 
but this is your hour and the power of darkness” (Luke 22:53). Our 
New Testament picture of a struggle between light and darkness is 
further described in I John. The antipathy between the fellowship of 
light and the fellowship of darkness is clearly drawn in 1:6-7, but then 
in Chapter 2 we read the striking assertion: 

“Again a new commandment write I unto you which is true in him 
and in you, because the darkness is passing away, and the true light 
already shineth” (I John 2:8). 

There are other references, such as that in I Peter 2:9, where God is 
mentioned as he “who called you out of darkness into his marvelous 
light.” In James 1:17, God is the “Father of Light’’; in I Thessalonians 
5:5, Christians are “the children of light”; and in II Corinthians 6:14, 
the searching question comes: “What communion hath light with 
darkness?” 

There are probably many other direct or indirect references to the 
idea of this struggle, for it is represented as just that: a cosmic conflict 
between the forces of light and the forces of darkness. In none of these 
cases can the allusion he shrugged off as mere symbolism, even though 
there are light-darkness passages which are figures of speech by which 
an unusual idea is expressed (e.g., John 3:16-21, 8:12, et al). In these 
cases, however, Paul, Jesus, the author of the Johannine Gospel, the 
writer of the Johannine Epistle, and others, are describing what to them 
was not shadow but substance. To each one of these New Testament 
writers and spokesmen this struggle was real. 

Granted, then, that the figures of darkness and light were real entities 
in the minds of first century theologians, the student immediately is faced 
with a possible dualism. There would not be one but two gods at work 
in the historical process: the god of light and the god of darkness. This 
would look like a direct borrowing from Zoroastrianism, which was 
basically a religion whose inner doctrinal core revolved around the 
struggle between light and darkness. But how could Jews like Jesus and 
Paul, who had been brought up on a strict adherence to monotheistic 
religion and worship, accept this dualism at face value? Some scholars 
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have gone around this point by saying that Jesus and Paul were not as 
concerned about dualism as are we. Such begging of the question 
should be discounted.’ 

What actually were the ideas behind the description of this cosmic 
struggle as found in the New Testament? Certainly these concepts did 
not spring from nowhere! Nor is it likely that they represent a direct 
borrowing from Zoroastrianism; for if this be dualism, it is more highly 
developed than the Persian type. Until quite recently the New Testament 
scholar could not have given a confident answer to the origin of this 
refined idea of a cosmic struggle. Now, however, because of recent 
manuscript discoveries near the Dead Sea, we can both identify the 
source and understand the meaning. 

By now, every person who is even mildly interested in biblical study 
is aware of a remarkable discovery made in 1947 at a cave near the 
Dead Sea. We shall not go into details but rather refer the reader to 
authoritative accounts elsewhere.” Suffice it to say here that in 1949 
the American Schools of Oriental Research published three very ancient 
manuscripts of Isaiah, a Commentary on Habbakuk, and A Manual of 
Discipline for a Sectartian Group. An Aramaic Scroll is as yet not un- 
rolled. In addition, the Hebrew University in Jerusalem got possession 
of another Isaiah manuscript, a Book of Psalms, a Rule for War, and 
perhaps others. Since that time, fragments of practically every canonical 
book in the Old Testament have been located in the same area. 

Let us turn our attention to the Manual of Discipline, which was found 
in the cave near Qumran in 1947. This book describes in some detail 
the life and faith of a monastic sect which evidently arose some time 
during the second century B.c.* On close study, several investigators 
recognized a marked similarity between the Manual and the so-called 
Kadokite Fragment, which is better known as the Damascus Document. 
This manuscript was discovered in the genizah of a synagogue in Cairo 





1. One cannot trace the history of Hebrew faith without being impressed by its strict adherence 
to the worship of one God. 

2. The first notice of this discovery appeared in the public press but was quickly followed up 
by accounts in specialized journals; cf., The Biblical Archaeologist, XI, 2, pp. 21-23; XI, 3, pp. 
46-61; XVI, pp. 17-20. In addition to these and numerous other accounts, H. H. Rowley, The 
Radokite Fragments and the Dead Sea Scrolls (London: Blackwell, 1952), pp. 1-30, gives an 
excellent summary of the story. Recent information indicates that there is much more yet to be 
told about the extent of manuscript discoveries. 

3. Cf. W. H. Brownlee, The Dead Sea Manual of Discipline, Supplementary Studies, nos. 10- 
12 (New Haven: Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 1951), and Millar 
Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery (American Schools of Oriental Research, 
New Haven: 1951, Vol. II. 
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in 1896 but was not published until 1910. The existence of common 
ideas, practices, vocabulary, and organization forced the conclusion that 
the two documents refer to the same sect.” Furthermore, definite affinities 
of language, style, and ideas lead to the conclusion that the Commentary 
of Habbakuk, the Rule for War, and the Book of Psalms also arose from 
this sect. We see little point in arguing the matter at this juncture, since 
that has been done conclusively and in detail by others.® 

“The Covenanters of Damascus,” as this sect has been named, had 
a very interesting history. They are called Covenanters because of the 
frequent reference in the Manual and Document to “the covenant.” 
The group arose probably in the early part of the Maccabean age and 
its nucleus may well have migrated from Mesopotamia to Palestine on 
the occasion of Maccabean success in their struggle for freedom.’ This 
sect was essentially a group which sought to reform Temple practices, 
possibly on the basis of the strict interpretation of Ezekiel 40-48.° At any 
rate, tension mounted which forced the society to migrate from Judea 
to Damascus. Prior to that, according to their own records, they 
floundered for 20 years and then were led by a “Teacher of Righteous- 
ness’ or “Unique Teacher,” who helped establish them on a firm 
footing. A wicked priest persecuted and probably executed the Teacher 
of Righteousness, a state of affairs which eventually led to the expulsion 
of the sect as a heretic group from Jerusalem.” We cannot tell exactly 
when this took place, but in general the most probable time would be 
the latter part of the second century B.c.'’ We demur when asked by 
some to identify the Teacher of Righteousness with Onias and the wicked 
priest with Menelaus or with some other specific figure of history.” It is 
not likely that the Teacher of Righteousness was well known outside the 
group, and there are numerous candidates for the title “Wicked Priest.” 
As for Antiochus Epiphanes being the Man of Scorn, the character fits 





4. Cf. R. H. Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1913), pp. 785-834. 

5. For a discussion of this, cf. W. H. Brownlee, The Biblical Archaeologist, XIII, 3, pp. 51-56. 

6. Cf. H. H. Rowley, op. cit., pp. 62-88. 

7. “Covenant” is used repeatedly in both the Document and the Manual in reference to the 
sect which is bound by covenant to God. 

8. Cf. W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1940), p. 289. 

g. This is an hypothesis to which the writer expects to give careful attention in a later work 
on the subject. 

10. The account is best followed in R. H. Charles, of. cit. 

11. Our dates are certainly far from fixed, but the events and characters seem best to fit into 
the age of John Hyrcanus and Alexander Jannaeus, 
12. H. H. Rowley, of. cit., pp. 67 ff. 
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but his time is a little early. It is possible that the sect was in Damascus 
by 100 B.c. or thereabout and that it returned to Judea during the early 
Herodian period.” 

The Covenanters were essentially an ascetic group whose life was 
ordered along monastic lines. There was a close organization under a 
censor or overseer who was expert in religious matters. A novice was on 
probation for at least two, probably three years prior to full acceptance 
into the community. When one was being initiated, he promised to keep 
the secrets of the community and not to hold commerce with perverse 
men. Among other daily rites there was a prayer at sunrise, a sacred 
meal led by the head of the community, and constant lustrations of holy 
baths. Again, the group was extremely strict about Sabbath observance 
and about the matter of marriage. According to their interpretation, a 
man was not allowed to get his ox out of the ditch on the Sabbath day. 
This is contrary to the normative Judaism of that day. Their view of 
marriage within one’s family (i.e., to a niece) was far stricter than in 
normal Jewish practice. 

Men who joined the order gave up all their property and henceforth 
had all things in common. They were completely subject to the order 
and utterly bound by their “tremendous oaths.” The sect did not prac- 
tice sacrifice, probably because they were in disagreement with the 
sacrificial system as practiced at the Jerusalem Temple. Evidently, they 
substituted their “holy meal” for the “sacrificial meal,” much as later 
Christianity did. These Covenanters refused to engage in war, not be- 
cause they were pacifists, but because they saw nothing worth fighting 
for until the great and final struggle of the age.’ This circumstance 
arose for them, so it would seem, in 70 A.p. at Jerusalem, when they 
fought together with the rest of Jewry—but in vain. 

Thus we have the picture of a holy community devoted to studying 
the Scriptures, especially the Torah. Apparently the Law was read 
aloud hour after heur, and every third night the sect stayed awake to 
hear the reading. Their life was fashioned in strict adherence to the 





13. For reasons unknown to us the sect was favored by Herod. Josephus explains it with a 
story of an Essene prophecy that the schoolboy Herod would one day be king, cf. Josephus, 
Antiquities, XV, x, 5. At any rate, the party flourished in the Herodian period. 

14. An ox could be pulled from the ditch on the Sabbath according to normative Judaism 
(Matt, 12:11) but not so with this group (Document 13:24). 

15. It is probable that the sect was active at the outset of the Maccabean War but was later 
disillusioned. Since the group put such emphasis on the end of the age, it seems very likely 
that its adherents awaited the final struggle which was scheduled forty years after the Teacher 


of Righteousness. Indications from Josephus and Philo are that they did join the struggle 
in 70 A.D. 
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Divine Code, and their ideal was complete self-control over all passions. 
The days of this sect were spent in the glorious expectation of a coming 
“Messiah” who was to spring from “Israel and Aaron” and who would 
usher in the consummation of the age.”® 

Identification of this group with the Essenes has been generally con- 
ceded by scholars.”’ The similarities are overwhelming and the differences 
negligible. The Essenes were a strict ascetic sect whose interpretation of 
the Law was stricter than that held in normative Judaism. Their novices 
were brought into the community only after a period of probation and 
the swearing of solemn oaths. The very heart of tne Essene movement 
was asceticism. Emphasis on prayer at sunrise, a holy meal, and lustra- 
tions were common to both. Their organization, terminology, and outlook 
were closely akin. In general, therefore, we are on safe ground in con- 
cluding that the Covenanters were a sect of Essenes. Some of the dif- 
ferences are best explained by the normal development which inevitably 
takes place in any group or organization with the passage of time. Other 
variations tend to develop betwixt various local groups of the same 
general sect (e.g. marrying and nonmarrying Essenes). 

We must omit reference to many aspects of this subject which do 
not belong to this paper. Our historical sketch is at best a thumbnail 
affair which can be filled in from other sources by those interested.” 
Needless to say, many have already recognized the similarities between 
Essenism and Christianity. Some scholars have seriously suggested that 
Christianity was simply a development of Essenism.’? Recently one 
scholar has identified Jesus with the Teacher of Righteousness and Paul 
with the Wicked Priest!” Dupont-Sommer regards the Manual and 
Habakkuk Commentary as containing almost exact replicas of later 
church Christology and eschatology.”” Of course, one must expect such 
extreme proposals and be ready to accept what is of value in them. 
But such radical suggestions should not deter us from recognizing genuine 
affinities between New Testament thought and the Essenes’ ideas. 

When John the Baptist arose before the coming of Jesus, the general 
locale of his ministry was in the wilderness of Jordan (Mark 1:5). Jesus 





16. Cf. Brownlee, Manual, op. cit. p. 34. 

17. Brownlee, Biblical Archaeologist, op. cit., pp. 56-66. 

18. For a complete bibliography on the subject until 1952 the reader is referred to H. H. 
Rowley, op. cit., pp. 89-125. 

19. This view has been abandoned in general because of obvious, basic differences between the 
two movements. 

20. Cf. Rowley, op. cit., pp. 54-6. 

21. A. Dupont-Sommer, The Dead Sea Scrolls (Oxford: Blackwell, 1952), pp. 94-6. 
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undoubtedly frequented this area, and certainly Paul went into Trans- 
jordan after his conversion (Gal. 1:17). Several of Jesus’ disciples were 
at first followers of John the Baptist, probably in the Jordan wilderness, 
In this limited area it was inevitable that they should come into contact 
with the Essenes. ‘The influence on Paul and the writer of the Johannine 
Gospel is especially strong. Of course it is generally recognized that 
John the Baptist’s ascetic life and his emphasis on baptism are points in 
common with the Essenes. Jesus spent the forty days of temptation in the 
wilderness where Pliny later located Essene communities.” 

In the Manual a remarkable section gives a doctrinal statement on 
the nature and destiny of mankind. Someone has truly characterized 
this section as “the oldest extant creed in the Judaeo-Christian religious 
tradition.” Mankind, according to this statement, is divided into two 
parts under the rule of two spirits. There are in the world “the sons of 
righteousness” and “the sons of perversion,” also called the “sons of light” 
and the “sons of darkness.” Between the two forces there is a constant 
struggle throughout all history. It is, however, made quite plain at the 
outset that God is the Creator of both spirits.” 


Now he created man for don‘inion over the world and assigned him two 
spirits by which to walk until the season of his visitation. They are the spirits of 
truth and perversion.” 


Further on in the creedal statement the conflict is given more ade- 
quate description: 


For God has set them (i.e. the two spirits) in equal parts until the last period 
and He has put eternal enmity between their divisions: an abomination to truth 
are the acts of wrong-doing; an abomination to wrong-doing are all ways of 
truth. And passionate strife pertains to all their practices, for they do not walk 
together.» 


There follows a promise that in the end perversion will be utterly 
destroyed and truth will finally prevail.” One final quotation should 
give us a clear picture of the doctrine involved: 


Until now the spirits of truth and perversion strive within man’s heart: they 
walk in wisdom and folly respectively; and according as man’s inheritance is in 
truth and righteousness, so he hates evil; but so far as his heritage is in the portion 





22. Ibid., p. 85. 

23. Brownlee, Manual, op. cit., p. 14. 
24. Ibid. 

25. Ibid., p. 16. 

26. Ibid. 
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of perversity and wickedness in him so he abominates truth. For God has set them 
(ie. the two spirits) in equal parts until the period of the decree and the making 
of the New; and He knows the actions of their deeds for all the period of their 
striving . . .* 


Here then we discover the origin of much that Jesus and Paul believed. 
It was to this cosmic struggle that the apostle to the Gentiles referred in 
his letter to the Ephesians. The concept of a struggle between the chil- 
dren of darkness and the children of light which would be resolved at 
the end of the age is the controlling idea in the Book of Revelation. 
History is the story of conflict, according to the Essenes; but when history 
is over, the conflict will be finished. In the Manual as in Revelation there 
is a promise that all things will be made new at the consummation of the 
age. But let us hasten to say that these theological ideas were given 
definite Christian meaning in the New Testament. There is a common 
basis in the cosmic struggle, but the means of victory and the course of 
history are interpreted quite differently by the Essenes on the one hand 
and by the church on the other hand. 

At the outset our concern over possible dualism in the New Testament 
is removed. Here we have not actual dualism but the existence of two 
forces under God, created and controlled by him. There is only one God 
who eternally has in his power the key to conflict in which the two 
forces are engaged. Paul Minear has well described the situation: 


Throughout the range of space and time God remains the only true Lord. All 
the hosts of darkness are subjected to him, even Satan receiving from him permis- 
sion to tempt men by wielding apparently invincible power over them. The war 
is civil war not international war.” 


We must recognize here not a direct borrowing from Zoroastrianism 
which accepted actual dualism but an adaptation to Essene and Chris- 
tian uses. 

In the second place, we are dealing with a very real struggle which 
Jesus, Paul and others clearly recognized for what it was, namely, the 
conflict for possession of men’s souls. K. G. Kuhn, a German scholar, 
has recently shown conclusively that “temptation” is actually a descrip- 
tion of the circumstances under which the Christian believer must live.® 





27. Ibid., p. 18. 

28. Ibid. 

29. Paul Minear, The Kingdom and the Power (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1950), p. 98. 

30. Karl Georg Kuhn, “eipacyos, auapria,cap— in Neuen Testament und die damit zusamen- 
hangenden Vorstellungen,” Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche (Tiibingen: Mohr), pp. 200-22, 
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In temptation the struggle was dramatically personalized in the experi- 
ence of Jesus in the wilderness or again in Paul’s inner struggle. Temp- 
tations are to be understood as the onslaught of the forces of perversion 
against the children of righteousness. Thus Christ was tempted in all 
points like as we; the Lord taught his disciples to pray “lead us not into 
temptation” (Matt. 6:13), and exhorted them to “watch and pray that 
ye enter not into temptation” (Mark 14:38). At the end of the age 
evidently temptation will be done away with since the tempter is to be 
destroyed (Rev. 3:10). 

Finally, we understand the calm resignation in the attitude of the 
Master when he says, “now is the hour of darkness,” or when he scolds 
his sword-wielding disciple with the biting question, “Thinkest thou 
that I cannot beseech my Father and he will send me more than twelve 
legions of angels?” (Matt. 26:53). The confidence of the early church 
reached its climax in the Book of Revelation, which reveals the saints 
victorious and all evil finally brought into subjection to the power of God. 
It was to this climactic struggle that the church looked forward with 
undaunted hope. 

There are other similarities between Christianity and Essene belief 
which we have not noticed. Both would apparently agree that all men 
were in darkness until God either called into being or created some for 
light. However, in this regard it is worth noting that the concept of 
absolute predestination in Essene theology is stronger than in New 
Testament writings. Both Christianity and Essenism recognized “the 
sons of darkness” as men of flesh who in each generation submit them- 
selves to the power of perversion. It would be quite instructive here to 
note in passing that the New Testament and Manual description of those 
outside the community are very much alike (cf. Rom. 1:26-32 supra). 

The Christian faith has, however, enriched this concept, borrowed 
from the Essenes, and made it far grander and more profound. The 
concept of Messiah as it developed in the church went far beyond any- 
thing which the Essenes had conceived. Dupont-Sommer to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, there is no doctrine of the Suffering Servant 
Messiah who dies and rises again among the Essenes. But such an in- 
comparable figure stands at the center of Christian theology. Here on 
the cross was “the light which shined in darkness and darkness could 
not overcome it.” On the cross the final battle was won and victory 


need not await the consummation of history but may be claimed by 
every Christian now. Christ on the cross put to shame and brought to 
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defeat those forces which had desperately attacked him. The hour of 
darkness came and passed. 

Another important difference appears in the fact that Christ is the 
“light of the world” and “the sons of light” follow him. In the New 
Testament God incarnate leads the forces of light in the historical process 
and wins the struggle on the historical plane. Christ is certainly not 
to be equated with the Spirit of Truth as over against the Spirit of Evil. 
In actual fact, in Christian thought the Messiah had taken the place of 
the Spirit of Light. 

Perhaps the most marked difference between Essenism and Christianity 
is in the area of eschatology. The victory of Christian faith does not 
await the end of the age even though that complete triumph will only 
then be realized. That conclusion is implicit in the exhortation of Jesus: 
“In the world ye have tribulation: but be of good cheer; I have over- 
come the world” (John 16:33b). The victory is an accomplished fact; 
now it remains for believers to claim it for themselves. The writer of 
I John proclaimed that “the darkness is passing away, and the true 
light already shineth” (I John 2:8b). In other words, Christians have 
their victory in the present era through Jesus Christ, but the struggle 
continues in the world. At the end of the age a final victory will con- 
clude the struggle in a triumph by which all things will be made new. 
The eschatology of Christianity is partially realized in the present and 
is partially a promise of ultimate triumph in the future. Essene escha- 
tology was largely placed in the future. 

Our survey has touched on a mass of material without going into 
detail at any point. There is much careful scholarly work yet to be done 
in investigating the background of the scrolls in Old Testament literature 
as well as their connection with New Testament thought; here we have 
isolated one area which is crucial in understanding the faith of the 
early church. 

The New Testament, far from dismissing the light-darkness motif as 
a mere figure of speech, uses it rather, to drive home the reality of the 
historical process. Life is essentially a cosmic conflict between two 
diametrically opposed forces which by the will of God are permitted 
to engage in conflict. It has been thus by the decree of God from 
creation, and it will continue to be so until the end of history. All men 
are divided into the two groups and between them there is constant 
enmity. Here as elsewhere in the New Testament there is no neutral 
territory. Temptation is, therefore, to be understood not as a mere pass- 
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ing desire to commit wrong but as diabolical onslaught against the soul 
of the believer. So with every successful defense against temptation 
the believer is that much more a loyal “son of light.” 

The crucial point is this. In the New Testament we are not dealing 
with heathen gods or foreign emperors when reference is made to the 
world rulers of darkness, although they are part of the forces of darkness, 
The matter goes much deeper. Struggle is the very texture of life, and 
God has ordained that it be so. Therefore, the prince of this world is a 
spiritual factor in history far greater than any mere mortal. He does 
incarnate himself from time to time in his subjects so every age can truly 
claim its anti-Christs, but these mortal “sons of darkness” are not to be 
equated with the spirit itself. 

This conflict was seen through the eyes of faith, not as an endless 
struggle in which no hope for victory existed. On the contrary, the 
struggle was constantly under the final control of God. Through his 
intervention in history by incarnation the Almighty began the process 
which ultimately would lead to a final resolution of the conflict at the 
end of the age. The Cross was the instrument through which Christ put 
to flight the forces of evil and began to execute the judgment of darkness. 
In the heart of the struggle is the promise that the Prince of Darkness 
will be finally cast down and the victory will be complete. But with the 
completion of the victory this age will end and a new age will dawn. 
For, as we have stated, the very texture of this age is struggle. 

The meaning of the study for our day is clear. Modern Christians 
are sometimes shocked, disillusioned, and even discouraged in the face 
of constant conflict and continuous tension. We are inclined to consider 
these qualities of our age as abnormal and peculiar. Would it not be 
wise for the Christian church and the quasi-Christian western world to 
recognize the fact of cosmic struggle in the historical process? There has 
never been one world, but always since the dawn of history two worlds 
have struggled for mastery. The Iron Curtain is flimsy indeed in com- 
parison with that which separates the kingdoms of light and darkness. 
The struggle that goes on within our hearts and on the plane of history 
will continue so long as history continues. Any cosmic struggle necessarily 
assumes many forms and has a long history, but it is still the unrelenting 
struggle that must go on so long as God wills it for his purpose. Christian 
believers must put on their full armor in the face of such warfare. 

A civilization that quakes before the events of time and the perils of 
this age would do well to ponder the promise of ultimate victory. The 
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struggle will end when God casts the Prince of Darkness down into the 
pit of destruction. That day is sure; that victory is certain. But even now 
in the midst of struggle the victory is ours, and while conflict continues 
there can be peace. Christ won a victory over darkness in our life. Hav- 
ing accepted the victory and joined the forces of light, the Christian is 
assured a place in the ultimate cosmic triumph. 

The Christian faith arose from many different sources and drew from 
diverse religious backgrounds, but all these borrowed items were re- 
fashioned and enriched with greater meaning in the new environment. 
So the light-darkness concept of the Essenes remained central for Chris- 
tianity but with much deeper spiritual meaning. Its significance is clearer 
row that its source is known. This struggle will continue, but we shall 
better understand it for what it is. And in the heat of conflict all believers 
can look victoriously forward to the final triumph. 








BOOKS 





New Testament Literature, 1953 


by Bruce M. METZGER 


Tue following chronicle of books bearing upon the New Testament which were 
published in America and Great Britain during 1953 (up to the end of November) 
has been drawn up with the working pastor in mind. The volumes included in 
the survey have been arranged under the following categories: I. Helps for the 
Study of the Bible; II. The Text and Language of the New Testament; III. Trans- 
lations of the New Testament; IV. New Testament Introduction; V. New 
Testament History: 1. General Background; 2. The Life of Jesus; 3. The 
Apostolic Church; VI. Commentaries; VII. Biblical Theology. 


I. HELPS FOR THE Stupy oF THE BisLe. During the past year three one- 
volume commentaries on the Bible were published, each marked by quite distinc- 
tive characteristics. Two are the products of the collaboration of many scholars, 
one is the work of a single individual. A group of Roman Catholic scholars, 
chiefly of Great Britain but including also several from America and the Con- 
tinent, under the guidance of Dom Bernard Orchard as General Editor, have 
issued A Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture. The result of nine years’ work, 
the volume seeks to provide “a critical survey of modern biblical knowledge from 
the standpoint of all those, Catholic and non-Catholic alike, who accept the full 
doctrine of biblical inspiration” (p. vii). Nearly one-fourth of the space is 
devoted to the general articles on the Old and New Testaments. The Inter-varsity 
Fellowship has published The New Bible Commentary under the general editor- 
ship of Francis Davidson, Principal of the Bible Training Institute, Glasgow, 
with the collaboration of more than fifty conservative scholars from half a dozen 
countries. In order to devote as much space as possible to the commentaries 
proper, the number and length of the general articles have been deliberately 
limited. About one sixth shorter than either of the other two volumes, W. K. 
Lowther Clarke’s Concise Bible Commentary devotes proportionately more space 
to the general articles. These represent a moderately liberal position with regard 
to criticism and theology. It includes (as does also the Roman Catholic work) 
the Apocryphal books. 

Several volumes have appeared which are designed to assist the average reader 
to a better understanding of the Scriptures. Abbé Poelman’s How to Read the 
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Bible is a welcome indication, among other signs as well, of a growing interest 
shown by Roman Catholics in the Bible. A medical man, Douglas Johnson, 
who is also General Secretary of the Inter-varsity Fellowship, has written on 
The Christian and His Bible. Here he deals with the formation, nature, and 
purpose of the Scriptures, as well as the difficulties which historical criticism 
finds in the records. Edward P. Blair, of Garrett Biblical Institute, offers a guide 
for reading and understanding the Bible in his book, The Bible and You. He 
includes outlines for reading two representative books (I Thessalonians and 
Amos), and sets forth plans for reading books of the Bible which have a simple 
structure and those which are more complex. Similar in intention is J. E. Dean’s 
Keys that Unlock the Scripture. The titles of J. C. Swaim’s Right and Wrong 
Ways to Use the Bible and H. F. Klemme’s The Bible and Our Common Life 
sufficiently indicate their contents. J. W. Haley unites criticism and interpretation 
in Alleged Discrepancies of the Bible. 


IJ. THe TExT AND LANGUAGE OF THE NEw TESTAMENT. Giinther Zuntz, in his 
Schweich Lectures delivered several years ago, surveys the situation and task of 
textual criticism today, particularly as regards the corpus Paulinum, and tests 
the main groups of textual evidence in their relation to the Chester Beatty 
Papyrus of Paul (P*). 

A scholarly treatment of the syntax of the Greek New Testament has been 
long over-due. An admirable handbook has just been published by C. F. D. 
Moule, the newly installed Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cambridge 
University, under the title, An Idiom Book of New Testament Greek. 

J. R. Darling’s Combined Testimonies of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and fohn 
is the most recent of many attempts to imitate Tatian’s acumen in constructing 
a Diatessaron of the Gospels. 

Two slender books designed to arouse and promote interest in the values to 
be secured from consulting the New Testament in the original are Waugh’s 
The Preacher and His Greek New Testament, and Fox’s chatty book, Meet the 
Greek Testament. 


III. TRANSLATIONS OF THE NEw TESTAMENT. The continued popularity of 
J. B. Phillips’ periphrastic rendering of The Letters to Young Churches, prepared 
in part during the London Blitz, has encouraged this vigorous young British 
cleric to publish a similar type of rendering of The Gospels, Translated into 
Modern English. Almost one hundred years ago Robert Young, of Concordance 
fame, published a wooden, literalistic translation of the New Testament. This 
with the author’s much more defective rendering of the Old Testament (which, 
like the recently published volume of the Jehovah’s Witnesses’ translation of 
the Old Testament, takes no account of the force of the waw consecutive) has 
been unhappily resuscitated from a well-deserved grave. Weymouth’s useful 
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rendering of the New Testament in Modern Speech has been reprinted many 
times; unfortunately, however, the publisher of the latest edition quite ill-advisedly 
has omitted the valuable notes. 

Of historical interest is the republication of John Wesley’s rendering of the 
New Testament which is compared with the Authorized Version. E. V. Rieu, 
the capable editor of the Penguin Classics since 1945, who had prepared 
several translations of the Greek and Latin classics (including Homer and Virgil), 
has now published an American edition of his rendering of the Four Gospels. 
This is noteworthy for its dignified simplicity and for the intelligent use of various 
typographical devices not otherwise in common use in biblical translations. C. K. 
Williams’ translation of the New Testament into what he calls “plain English,” 
produced originally for use in the armed forces of Britain, has now appeared 
in America. 

Under the rubric of translations may be listed also the autobiography of 
Edgar J. Goodspeed, As I Remember. In addition to relating in his characteris- 
tically lucid style details of many persons, places, and events, Goodspeed tells 
the story of how he came to make his American translation, published in 1923, 
its quite mixed reception, and its increasing popularity during subsequent years. 
J. F. Mozley recounts the thrilling experiences of Coverdale and His Bibles. 


IV. NEw TESTAMENT InTROpucTION. McNeile’s Introduction to the Study of 
the New Testament, first published in 1928, has been given a new lease on life 
by C. S. C. Williams, whose work of revision brings it up-to-date, particularly 
in the areas of textual criticism and form-criticism. Much more elementary is 
H. F. D. Sparks’s slender volume on The Formation of the New Testament. Sparks 
says something of the composition and contents of each New Testament book, 
and lays pre-eminent stress upon the role of the church in canonizing the collection 
of New Testament documents. In The New Testament, a Survey, Merrill C. 
Tenney, after dealing briefly with the social, economic, political, and religious 
background of the New Testament, considers the major problems relative to 
the date, authorship, and contents of the books of the New Testament. 

H. E. W. Turner, Lightfoot Professor of Divinity in the University of Durham, 
provides a reliable and straightforward guide to the mass of recent work done by 
critical scholars on the Gospels. His book, fesus, Master and Lord, defends the 
fundamental historicity of the Gospel tradition. 

One of the most bizarre excursions into the realm of hypothesis is conducted 
by Robert Graves and Joshua Podro in their ostensibly erudite tome, The Nazarene 
Gospel Restored. The authors seek to prove that the Four Gospels are not 
original Lives of Jesus but are irresponsible piracies from a single authentic 
tradition orally preserved. The text of this original Nazarene Gospel is recon- 
structed and subjected to an exhaustive exegesis. Not since the days of Robert 
Eisler’s Messiah Jesus has so much been built on so little! 
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The late Wilfred L. Knox left a manuscript, which Henry Chadwick has seen 
through the press, on The Sources of the Synoptic Gospels, Vol. 1, St. Mark. 
Rejecting the presuppositions of the advanced form-critics, the learned author 
seeks to ascertain the sources which underlie Mark. “The importance of the 
attempt is that it cuts down by some thirty years the supposed interval between 
the events recorded in the Gospels and their first appearance in a written form” 
(p. xi). Knox is far from thinking, however, that the stories in the Gospels can 
be accepted as accurate history without further question. Nevertheless, in spite 
of many miraculous embellishments, one has “no right to be sceptical as to the 
general reliability of Jesus’ life and teaching as recorded by his disciples” (ibid.). 

Pierson Parker, who is professor of New Testament at General Theological 
Seminary in New York, gives detailed attention to aspects of the Synoptic 
problem, and in his book, The Gospel before Mark, musters linguistic, structural, 
historical, and literary evidence to support the theory that a primitive Jewish 
Christian Gospel was the chief source—used independently—of both canonical 
Matthew and Mark. 

Since 1924 when Streeter formulated the theory of Proto-Luke, much has 
been written for and against this hypothesis. The most recent addition to the 
literature is a small book by Ronald Koh (published in Hongkong) on The Writ- 
ings of St. Luke. The author defends the theory, and in addition offers reasons 
for thinking that the Acts of the Apostles was composed after Proto-Luke and 
before the Third Gospel as we have it today. (The same theory was suggested 
independently by C, S. C. Williams in the Expository Times, June, 1953, 283 f.). 

The Gospel according to John has been the subject of several studies during 
the past year. Ernest C. Colwell, now Dean of the Faculties at Emory University, 
and a former student of his at the University of Chicago, Eric Titus, now at the 
University of Southern California, have collaborated in writing The Gospel of 
the Spirit. They argue (with Windisch) that the Evangelist intended not merely 
to supplement the Synoptic Gospels, but definitely to supplant them with “the 
only gospel necessary to a knowledge of Jesus as the light and life of the world” 
(p. 40). In their discussion of the main themes of the Fourth Gospel, the authors 
emphasize elements which seem to make of Jesus a bloodless divine being who 
closely resembles the typical Gnostic redeemer. 

Much more speculative are the theories in Canon Hubert E. Edwards’ The 
Disciple Who Wrote These Things. The author, he holds, was an unknown dis- 
ciple who took down in shorthand the oral teaching of John and who, many 
years later, put together selections from these verbatim notes into what we know 
today as the Gospel according to John. 

The mature thought of C. H. Dodd, the acknowledged doyen of New Testa- 
ment scholars in Britain, on The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel has at last 
been published. By means of the most exacting philological, historical, and 
theological disciplines, he seeks (a) to reconstruct the background within which 
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the Fourth Gospel must have taken form, (b) to define the leading concepts 
with which the Evangelist worked, and (c) to discover how the Evangelist’s 
development of these concepts determined the structure and arrangement of his 
book. This book will undoubtedly remain for many years one of the most stim- 
ulating and substantial contributions to the understanding of the Fourth Gospel. 


V. New TESTAMENT History. 1. General Background. Aspects of part of 
the Jewish background of the New Testament age can be learned in Rabbi 
Hoenig’s scholarly treatment of the origin, development, composition, and func- 
tion of The Great Synagogue of the second Jewish commonwealth. 

The first three volumes of Erwin R. Goodenough’s Jewish Symbols in the 
Greco-Roman Period are no less magnificent as specimens of bookmaking than 
as scientific research. The author inquires into the nature of the Judaism that 
made use of the pagan symbols found on Jewish graves and synagogues of the 
earliest Christian centuries and that created the conventions of biblical illustra- 
tion which became the foundation of early Christian art. 

Valuable background material for the proper understanding of the Hellenistic 
environment into which Christianity came is supplied by the famous papyrologist, 


Sir Harold Idris Bell, in a solidly documented volume entitled, Cults and Creeds 
in Graeco-Roman Egypt. 


2. The Life of Jesus. T. W. Manson’s The Servant-Messiah is a profound study 
of the fundamental contradictions between the Jewish Messianic hope and Jesus’ 
convictions concerning his own ministry. Replete with fresh insights, its chapters 
combine thorough historical criticism and penetrating spiritual discernment. 

George Bichlmair’s The Man Jesus is a Roman Catholic interpretation of 
the life of Jesus which stresses particularly the masculine characteristics of his 
nature. T. P. Ferris’ The Story of Fesus embodies addresses which he delivered 
as rector of Trinity Episcopal Church in Boston. The posthumously published 
Only Son by Father Farrell is a Roman Catholic popular Life of Christ. Also 
from the Roman point of view is Retif’s John the Baptist, Missionary of Christ. 

In his semi-historical treatment, Out of Nazareth, Kevin deals with various 
scenes from the Gospels and attempts to fill in the background with imaginative 
material. Fleming’s Where Jesus Walked; Butterworth’s Jesus, Leader of Men; 
Morton’s In the Steps of Jesus; and W. F. Bruce’s Jesus and Youth are designed 
chiefly for young people. Fulton Oursler aims for still younger readers in his 
Child’s Life of Jesus. Of general interest is Hughes’ Questions Concerning Fesus. 

H. G. Wood inquires Why Did Christ Die? and packs much suggestiveness 
and illumination into what were originally twelve radio addresses over the BBC. 
The Dean Ireland Professor of Exegesis at Oxford, G. D. Kilpatrick, reopens 
questions regarding the The Trial of Fesus and offers suggestive observations. 

Clovis Chappell’s familiar and direct style marks his latest book of fourteen 
popular expositions of Jesus’ parables. 
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Several volumes have been published on the Passion of our Lord. Protestant 
treatments include K. C. Hartmann’s Calvarys Conquering Christ, H. A. 
Larsen’s By Man Rejected, and M. L. Loane’s The Man of Sorrows. Of typical 
Roman Catholic piety are J. Broderick’s Our Lord’s Words from the Cross, 
and Bishop Fulton J. Sheen’s four books,Characters of the Passion, Seven Words 
to the Cross, Rainbow of Sorrow, and Calvary and the Mass. 

In Jesus through the Centuries editor Komroff gathers literary testimonies to 
Jesus’ figure and teachings as reflected in the minds of men down to Toynbee. 
Rabbi Cox’s The fews, Jesus and Christ is an appreciative interpretation of Jesus 
as a great Hebrew prophet. 

3. The Apostolic Church. When Martin Dibelius of Heidelberg died a few 
years ago, he left an unfinished manuscript on Paul. A former pupil of Dibelius, 
Werner Kiimmel, now at Marburg, completed the study, which has been trans- 
lated into English. Like Dibelius’ earlier book on Jesus, this one shows evidence 
of the compression of much scholarly material, and is written in a readable style. 

Oscar Cullmann’s stimulating monograph on Early Christian Worship dis- 
cusses the basic characteristics of the earliest preaching, prayers, and breaking 
of bread in the primitive church. He argues that one of the chief concerns of 
the Fourth Gospel is to set forth the connection between the contemporary 
Christian worship and the historical life of Jesus. Cullmann’s Peter: Disciple- 
Apostle-Martyr, a Historical and Theological Study is a most valuable contribu- 
tion to New Testament history, exegesis, and theology. Cullmann proves that, 
although Peter certainly did not found the Roman Church, he was in Rome 
for a time at the end of his life and was martyred there. Nevertheless, there 
is no evidence that his tomb was discovered under St. Peter’s. The saying in 
Matt. 16:17-19 is authentic, but may have been spoken by Jesus in the setting 
of the Passion story. What is said of the rock refers to the historical Peter, not 
to his so-called successors. 

Thomas S. Kepler’s A Spiritual Journey with Paul contains forty meditations 
on the life and thought of the Apostle. There is a wealth of illustrations culled 
from many sources. Edward Carpenter, Canon of Westminster, has written in 
devotional style an admirable account of That Man Paul, which was selected 
as the Bishop of London’s “Lent Book” for 1953. 

A popular treatment of Saint Paul—Apostle of Nations, with penetrating 
exegetical insights from a Roman Catholic point of view, has been made available 
in English translation from H. Daniel-Rops’ original French work. 

Maurice Goguel’s The Birth of Christianity, which has been translated into 
English, addresses itself to the problem of the transition from the life of Jesus 
and the faith of the original Jewish Christians to the fully developed teaching 
of Paul and Hellenistic Christianity. From a much more conservative point of 
view is the book, Supreme Authority, by Norval Geldenhuys, a Dutch Reformed 
scholar of South Africa, who gives basic consideration to the authority attributed 
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to Jesus and his apostles in the development of the primitive church and in 
the formation of the New Testament. 

Dissatisfied with the thesis of K. E. Kirk’s symposium, The Apostolic Ministry 
(1946), Arnold Ehrhardt gives consideration to the transition from the ecclesias- 
tical orders reflected in the New Testament to the developed orders of the succeed- 
ing centuries. His treatment of the charismatic ministry and the succession of 
Christian prophets reminds one of Rudolph Sohm’s much neglected reconstruction 
in his Kirchenrecht. One of the Anglo-Catholic contributors to Kirk’s symposium, 
Dom Gregory Dix, deals with various problems confronting the sub-apostolic 
church in his book entitled Jew and Greek. The contribution of Leuba to this 
area is particularly important for the Ecumenical Movement. In his book, Vew 
Testament Pattern, he finds that two contrasting modes of divine operation are 
imbedded in the Scriptures: one is institutional and the other is spiritual or 
charismatic. These are particularly evident in the duality of New Testament 
teaching on Jesus Christ, the apostolate, and the church. 

The versatile head of the Department of biblical history and literature at the 
University of Sheffield, England, who had been trained in classics under Alexander 
Souter, has published an interestingly written treatment of early church history 
entitled The Spreading Flame. The first third of this volume deals with the 
story of the church from its infancy to a.p. 70. Of much less scholarship is Oursler’s 
posthumous The Greatest Faith Ever Known, which tells in popular fashion from 


a Roman Catholic point of view the life and times of the early church, ending 
with the Neronic persecution. 


VI. Commentarigs.! To the growing series entitled The Torch Bible Com- 
mentaries has been added G. E. P. Cox’s volume on Matthew. The general reader 
will find here lucid writing, careful planning, and informative exposition. As is 
the case of other volumes in the series, there is a brief but pointed introduction 
succeeded by a compact and interesting exposition. 

Frederick C. Grant’s The Gospel of Mark is a tersely worded commentary for 
quick reference. The point of view is similar to that of Grant’s contribution on 
Mark in vol. 7 of The Interpreter’s Bible published two years ago, but the more 
recently published book is by no means a rehash of the earlier. It belongs to The 
Annotated Bible Series, and offers comments on the King James Version. 

Among devotional commentaries are Van Ryn’s Meditations in Luke, Welch’s 
exposition of the Gospel according to John entitled, Life through His Name, and 
von Spey’s Word, dealing with the Prologue to the Fourth Gospel. Homiletically 
orientated is G. A. E. Salstrand’s How to Preach from the Gospel of John. The 
initial publication of a projected fourteen volume commentary on the New 

' Testament has appeared in a volume entitled fohn by William Hendricksen, 
formerly professor of New Testament at Calvin Seminary (Michigan) and now 
pastor of a Christian Reformed congregation. 





1. See also the first part of section I. HELPs ror THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 
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Also among The Torch Bible Commentaries is R. R. Williams’ treatment of 
The Acts of the Apostles which maintains the high standards of the series. The 
Reverend H. A. Guy, headmaster of a public school in Britain, offers an elementary 
commentary on Acts which is directed chiefly to the intelligent laity. 

The fruit of years of study and meditation upon the Epistle to the Romans by 
Donald Grey Barnhouse has begun to be published. The second volume of a 
projected five volume set has appeared under the title God’s Wrath. 

To The New International Commentary on the New Testament, edited by Ned 
B. Stonehouse, professor of New Testament at Westminster Theological Seminary, 
have been added four more of the projected seventeen volumes. These are the 
volumes on Acts by F. F. Bruce of Sheffield, England; the Epistle to the Galatians 
by Professor Herman N. Ridderbos of Kampen, Holland; the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians by F. W. Grosheide, the professor of New Testament at the Free 
University of Amsterdam; and The Epistles of James and John by Alexander Ross, 
formerly of the Free Church College, Edinburgh. 

In the tenth volume of The Interpreter’s Bible the late Clarence T. Craig (who 
died August 20, 1953) and John Short provide the exegesis and exposition 
respectively of I Corinthians; similarly Floyd V. Filson and James Reid treat 
II Corinthians; Raymond T. Stamm and Oscar F. Blackwelder do Galatians; 
and Francis W. Beare and Theodore O. Wedel handle Ephesians (which is 
deemed the work of an unknown disciple of Paul). 

John A. Mackay’s volume on God’s Order, the Ephesian Letter and this 
Present Time, is both less and more than a commentary in the traditional sense. 
Omitting the minutiae of exegetical erudition, the author is concerned with the 
exposition of the central doctrines of this Letter, and with their bearing on the 
human situation in the church and the world today. Frequently a lyrical note 
is struck which will not only inform the mind, but also warm the heart. 

Kenneth S. Wuest, veteran New Testament teacher at Moody Bible Institute, 
has added another volume to his series of commentaries which make available 
to the English reader some of the treasures of the original Greek. This volume 
deals with Ephesians and Colossians. R. A. Herring’s To Live is Christ is a 
devotionally oriented exposition of the Epistle to the Philippians. 


VII. Brstica, TueEotocy. The latest recipient of the Abingdon-Cokesbury 
$7,500 award, which is given to the author of a manuscript that, in the opinion 
of the Board of Judges, “‘will accomplish the greatest good for the Christian faith 
and Christian living among all people,” is Professor John Bright of Union 
Theological Seminary. His volume, The Kingdom of God, explores the biblical 
usage of this term, its history, and the chief interpretations given to it during 
the centuries. The author also relates this unifying theme of the Bible to the con- 
temporary world and church. 
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Professor Hunter of King’s Jollege, University of Aberdeen, has compressed 
a very great amount of most helpful material within a small compass in his 
book, A Pattern for Life. The sub-title, An Exposition of the Sermon on the 
Mount, Its Making, Its Exegesis, and Its Meaning, indicates its broad scope. 
Acknowledging that the center of the gospel is “The Cross on the Hill and the 
Empty Tomb,” Hunter points out that the Sermon on the Mount provides the 
Christian with a succinct statement of the ethic of Jesus, which is a morality 
based on religious premises; is intended for disciples; lays down no rules but 
opens up principles; and, although being unattainable, demands that Christians 
try to attain its standards. 

During the past few years several Continental theologians have been carrying 
on a vigorous debate on the question how far the primitive church practiced infant 
baptism. The work of one of these writers, Pierre C. Marcel, who belongs to 
the Reformed Church of France, has been translated into English under the 
title, The Biblical Doctrine of Infant Baptism. This volume deals with the 
sacraments in general and the covenant of grace as preliminary to a consideration 
of the biblical teaching involving infant baptism. From a different confessional 
background and, like Marcel, also a protagonist for the doctrine, a young 
Finnish Lutheran theologian, Uuras Saarnivaara, casts into dialogue form the 
arguments for and against infant baptism in his interesting treatment of Scriptural 
Baptism. 

Walter Lowrie has gathered into a volume entitled What is Christianity? a 
number of essays on various subjects, including several bearing upon what Lowrie 
regards as the principal motif of the New Testament, namely eternal life. 

In The Bible Doctrine of Sin and the Ways of God with Sinners, C. Ryder 
Smith continues his rather desultory studies on various topics connected with 
biblical theology. 

It was William Kelly Prentice’s ambition for the past fifty years to write a 
book on The Gospel of the Kingdom of God in which he would “separate the 
real teaching of Jesus from the legends which, even in his lifetime, grew up 
about him” (p. 9). These “legends” turn out to be anything which seems im- 
probable to Professor Prentice (Jesus’ miracles, resurrection, atoning sacrifice, 
deity). In blissful ignorance of most of the serious investigations of the New 
Testament since about 1920, and with a show of pseudo-criticism, Prentice 
operates within a framework essentially the same as Thomas Jefferson’s deistical 
abstraction of the ethical teaching of Jesus. It is to be hoped that this book 
may find very little sale abroad, lest European scholars imagine that it is in any 
way typical of present-day American scholarship. 

Vincent Taylor’s The Names of Fesus is a necessary prelude to a fuller exami- 
nation of the New Testament doctrine of Christ. (The subsequent volumes will 
deal with “Jesus of Nazareth, His Life and Ministry,” and “The Person of 
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Christ in New Testament Teaching.” ) This fir? volume contains a painstaking 
study of the significance of fifty-three names or titles applied to Jesus in the New 
Testament. Taylor considers them in groups arranged according to the chron- 
ological period in which each title or name seems to have been first used. 

The fesus Paul Preached by Perry F. Haines is a synthesis of Paul’s teaching 
regarding the person and work of Christ. 

What has been regarded since it was first issued in 1936 as the standard 
textbook on the subject, Macgregor’s The New Testament Basis of Pacificism, 
has been republished by the Fellowship of Reconciliation in a revised form, bring- 
ing it up-to-date (e.g., it vigorously combats Niebuhr’s statement of individual- 
istic ethics). 

The contributions of the biblical exegetes associated with Anton Fridrichsen of 
the Theological Faculty at Uppsala, Sweden, have been well known on the 
Continent for some years. It is particularly gratifying that seven more or less 
representative essays on biblical theology have now been made available in 
English. Notable among them is Fridrichsen’s own chapter on “Jesus, St. John 
and St. Paul,” the burden of which is to refute that reconstruction which 
represents John’s Gospel as the climax of the Hellenization of Christianity, and 
to demonstrate the essential unity of John’s and Paul’s witness as apostles of 
Jesus Christ’s messianic work. Some of the other essays exemplify a typological 
exegesis which contributes to the understanding of the dominant motifs within 
both Old and New Testament. 

John Marsh, professor of theology in the University of Nottingham, combines 
philosophical insights with biblical data in his book, The Fulness of Time. The 
Bible, he shows, rests on a conception of time and history peculiar to the Jews, 
which is quite at variance to the Greek view and to our own. The realistic con- 
ceptions of time in the Scriptures reveal occasions when God broke into earthly 
existence with displays of his saving power—notably at the Exodus and in the 
Incarnation. An appendix contains an appreciative critique of Cullmann’s 
Christ and Time (1950). 

The previous lack in English of first-hand information about the debate 
occasioned by Rudolf Bultmann’s essay on ““The New Testament and Mythology,” 
first published in 1941, has been partly met by the translation of the seven con- 
tributions by Bultmann, Lohmeyer, Schniewind, Schumann, Thielicke (edited by 
Hans Werner Bartsch) under the title Kerygma and Myth. The English form of 
the book has also a brief concluding chapter entitled “An English Appre- 
ciation” in which Austin Farrer of Oxford indicates his reaction to the chief 
points raised in this debate. (Lest it be overlooked, attention is also drawn to the 
statement prepared in 1952 by the faculty of the theological school at Bethel bei 
Bielefeld which has now been translated into English by Professor William F. 
Arndt in Concordia Theological Monthly, November, 1953, pp. 785-808). 





| 
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Wide-ranging reading undertaken with a reverent and sympathetic approach 
to the subject lies behind A. Raymond George’s study of Communion with God 
in the New Testament. He discards Heiler’s term “mysticism” in connection with 
the New Testament and revives Deissmann’s distinction between “union” and 
“communion,” protesting against the widespread use of “union” in connection 
with the New Testament teaching. 


Louis Berkhof, President Emeritus of Calvin Seminary (Grand Rapids), deals 
with The Second Coming of Christ in a broad scriptural perspective, setting forth 
the spiritual and practical values derived from the transcendent hope of the 
Christian church. Somewhat more aware of modern currents of thinking is 
Dunkerley’s The Hope of fesus, a Study in Moral Eschatology. Subsequent to 
the publication of his previous book on The Second Advent (1945), T. F. Glasson 
has attempted to write more positively on the subject. In His Appearing and His 
Kingdom he traces the doctrine historically. 

P. H. Lloyd deals with The Holy Spirit in Acts. Under the unusual title 
Crisis Experiences in the Greek New Testament, Olive M. Winchester defends 
the Wesleyan doctrine of Christian perfection. 

Finally, attention may be drawn to several volumes which fall partly within 
the New Testament field: Rust’s Nature and Man in Biblical Thought; Lewis’ 
Biblical Faith and Christian Freedom; Knight’s A Biblical Approach to the Doc- 
trine of the Trinity; and Manson and others’ essays on Eschatology. The last two 
are pamphlets that belong to the “Occasional Papers” published by the Scottish 
Journal of Theology. 
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CHRISTIANITY’S CRADLE 


Sacrifice in Greek and Roman Religions and Early fudaism, by RoypEN KeiTH 
YERKES. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1952. xix + 264 pp. $3.50. 


A NEAR lifetime of research has gone into the preparation of this book on the 
origin and ritualistic significance of sacrifice in the ancient religions which formed 
the milieu in which Christianity took its rise. The incentive for the study came 
over 40 years ago, when the writer as a young graduate student was introduced 
to the subject by Morris Jastrow. The material of this significant piece of research 
was first presented as the Hale lectures of 1951 at the Seabury-Western Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

The major part of the present study contains a thorough analysis of Roman, 
Greek, and early Jewish rites connected with the common meal, to which the 
writer (in agreement with W. Robertson Smith) traces the beginning of sacrifices. 
The gift theory of E. B. Tyler he dismisses as an uncritical assumption that the 
concept of deities antedated rites addressed to them, although he does suggest 
that this theory enters into a later interpretation of sacrifices. 

Prof. Yerkes holds the view that the order of development in religious activity 
was first cult or worship, then creed as an explanation of the worship, and finally 
conduct, when the creed made certain demands upon the lives of its devotees. 
As man early in his history bécame aware of the invisible and intangible powers 
about him, he sought to establish contact with them. It was natural then, 
Yerkes suggests, that the common meal which had always been an agent in main- 
taining the unity of the social group should play a significant part in the cere- 
monies for laying greater hold on these powers. As these powers gradually 
assumed the character of individual gods, the custom arose of reserving certain 
portions of a meal to be sublimated into smoke and thus reach the deity. Each 
ethnic group developed its own sacrificial rites with varying explanations as to 
the significance of the particular rite. The same rite came to have totally different 
meanings for groups of worshippers isolated from one another. Thus, for 
example, the holocaust was a rite of deepest adoration among the Hebrews, 
whereas among the Greeks it was a horrible rite of aversion. 

The learned author classifies the rites connected with the communal meal 
under three main categories: those in which the meal was wholly eaten by the 
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devotees, others in which part of the meal was eaten by the devotees and part 
burnt for the gods, others in which all of the food was burnt. From these rites 
(he suggests) developed respectively such concepts as eating the gods, eating 
with the gods, and feeding the gods. Of these rites the second in which the meal 
was shared with the gods became the commonest and best known. 

Prof. Yerkes does admit that there were other rites besides that of the sacred 
meal which contributed to the development of sacrificial concepts. These he dis- 
cusses briefly under the following classes: Prophylactic rites of exorcism and 
incantation, divination rites and oracles, rites performed at the “wonder 
moments” of life, (birth, maturity, marriage and pregnancy, sickness and 
accident, death), rites performed with reference to departed persons. He analyses 
in detail, however, the Roman, Greek, and early Jewish rites connected with the 
sacred communal meal. By presenting the often involved ceremonies in the form 
of outlines before discussing them in detail, he has provided a real aid to the 
reader who otherwise might get lost in the confusing detail. The fixed or constant 
features of the ceremonies are clearly outlined. 

The following rites have been analysed: blood rites, presacrificial and purifica- 
tory in character; Greek and Roman rites of propitiation and conciliation; Greek, 
Roman, and Hebrew votive offerings; rites in which an animal was wholly 
eaten (the Jewish Pesach or Passover being the best known example); the 
Creek Thusia, and the Jewish “Olah, Zevach, Minchah, and Chattah. Yerkes 
calls attention to the fact that with the development of Jewish spiritual life the 
effectiveness of animal sacrifices steadily decreased for three reasons: first, every 
physical rite was constantly attended by the danger of formalism, something the 
prophets early perceived; secondly, the clumsiness and raucousness of sacrifices 
became increasingly offensive to man’s aesthetic sense; in the third place the 
growing realization that God is not physical and therefore not in need of steaks 
broiled in fat made the innumerable presentations of quantities of food absurd 
as well as futile. As a result, the Torah and its study, prayer, fasting, and alms- 
giving gradually became surrogates. 

In the closing chapter of his study, entitled “The Christian Sacrifice,” Prof. 
Yerkes indicates how the idea of sacrifice was sublimated to become the term 
par excellence to describe the work of Jesus, the ideal of Christian character 
and living, and the content and purpose of Christian worship. 

This is the most stimulating chapter of the book from a theological standpoint, 
although it is admittedly compressed. The author indicates, however, that it is 
his hope to expand this material in a second volume which will treat the subject 
of sacrifice from a theological and liturgical point of view. 

Four purposes he suggested were expressed in sacrifices as practiced by the 
Romans, Greeks, and Hebrews: (1) Learning the will of God; (2) co-operating 
with God and doing his will; (3) relying upon God for protection when doing 
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his will; (4) surrendering oneself entirely to God and his will. Only the term 
sacrifice he thinks can embody all these ideas. 

Because animal sacrifices gave rise to a spiritual ideal for men who never 
attained it, the word easily lent itself to describe the Christian ideal in three 
respects: (1) it proclaimed the eternal character of God as revealed in Jesus; 
(2) it proclaimed a human character completely surrendered to God to worship 
him and do his will; (3) it proclaimed the worship by which men might learn 
God’s will. 

The present study is overly heavy on the linguistic and technical side. The 
desire to be linguistically precise has led the writer to transliterate all Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew sacrificial terms rather than provide an English equivalent. 
The result at times becomes overly pedantic, as, for example, his quotation of 
Leviticus 4:3: “If the anointed priest chatah unwittingly, to make the people 
asham; for his chattath, which he has chatahed, he shall bring a bulloch without 
blemish for a chattath to Yahweh.” The transliterated terms are left unitalicized 
for the most part. The principle is a worthy one, however, since there are not 
adequate English equivalents for these terms; but it does make for rather heavy 
and confusing reading at times. 

The careful scholarship of the author is manifest in his copious annotations 
to each chapter, some of which give detailed documentation concerning the 
technical use of sacrificial terms in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin literature. Six 
valuable tables indicating the correspondence between sacrificial terms in Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, and English, are included at the end of the volume. The book 
itself is replete with detailed philological as well as sociological information on 
sacrifice. There is much here that should be of real exegetical help, even for those 
who would reject the naturalistic presuppositions of the writer concerning the 


origin of all religions. Rosert H. Boyp 


THE UNIFYING THEME 


The Kingdom of God—The biblical concept and its meaning for the Church, by 
Joun Bricut. The Abingdon Press, New York and Nashville, 1953. 288 pp. 


$3.75. 


Tuis book is the winner of the 1952 Abingdon-Cokesbury Award for the volume 
adjudged “to accomplish the greatest good for the Christian faith and Christian 
living among all people.” Its deserved success should prompt its author to make 
further ventures in the field of theological writing. 

Professor Bright’s thesis may be stated in his own words as the endeavor to 
trace out—in the midst of the Bible’s complexity—the “unifying theme” which 
serves “to draw its diverse parts together into a complete whole.” This he finds 
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to reside, not in the story of “man’s development in the realm of religion” nor 
even in “the progress of divine revelation,” as held by a former generation of 
“liberals” and of “orthodox” on either hand. Rather, all the Bible’s variegated 
types of literature and facets of teaching are held together by the “theme of 
redemption, of salvation,” which it contains in all its parts, as this “is caught 
up particularly in those concepts which revolve about the idea of a people of 
God, called to live under his rule, and the concomitant hope of the coming 
Kingdom of God” (p. 10). 

In developing this theme the author begins with the “Exodus events” wherein 
“Israel saw her real beginnings as a people” (p. 27). And he rightly holds that 
“the notion of a people of God, called to live under the rule of God, begins just 
here, and with it the notion of the Kingdom of God” (p. 28); as well as that “the 
Old Testament covenant was thus always properly viewed, like the New, as a 
covenant of grace,” Paul’s strictures against a “covenant of works” being “far 
more apropos of the Judaism” of his own day than “to the Old Testament 
faith” (p. 28). 

Professor Bright next points out the danger, inherent in Israel’s becoming a 
theocratic state with its “Messianic” king, of that state’s being identified in the 
popular imagination with the Kingdom of God. In general, it may be said that 
the remaining history of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, as these are traced 
by the author, exhibits a running fight on the part of prophets to make clear and 
maintain the distinction between the theocratic state and the divine Kingdom. 
The account of this important battle between prophetic insight and popular 
imagination occupies some five chapters of the book. 

Chapter Six then deals with the two characteristic postexilic attempts to deal 
with the problem created by the concept of the Kingdom of God. On the one 
hand, the scribe endeavored to produce the “holy commonwealth” within 
history through inducing the restored community to conform in all respects to 
the will of God as revealed in the Mosiac Law and the “traditions of the elders.” 
On the other, the apocalyptist with grand and triumphant faith held that God 
alone could and, indeed, would found his Kingdom within the temporal order. 
“God is even now preparing to intervene, to destroy the evil powers of this earth, 
and to set up his Kingdom among his people who are faithful!” (p. 183) 

Such were the dominant views when our Lord came on the Jewish cultural 
scene. He brought the Kingdom in his own Person and Work, indeed, by 
consciously becoming Messiah, Son of Man, Suffering Servant—but it was a 
Kingdom of a spiritual and ethical sort which outran popular expectation 
whether of the scribal or apocalyptic varieties. Jesus knowingly created the 
blessed community—the church—that rich fellowship of men and women com- 
mitted through allegiance to himself to participation in the concepts of the Cross, 
the Suffering Servant, and world salvation. This church knows that in this world 
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she will never be completely free of the tension resulting from her two-sided 
relationship with the Kingdom of God and the claims of a historical existence. 
But, while on the one hand her Spirit-motivated life transcends the scribe’s earnest 
desire to bring in the Kingdom through obedience to God’s Law, on the other 
she realizes her obligation—as the apocalyptist never did— to accomplish the 
“missionary task” of summoning men to the Kingdom. For, “the redemption of 
men awaits precisely the birth of a new and redeemed race of men. And the 
Kingdom of God is that new race of men, God’s living Church” (p. 258). 

The present reviewer finds it difficult to bespeak anything but praise for this 
book. He is especially gratified to note the fine discriminating judgment with 
which its author threads his precarious way amidst the maze of scholarly opinion 
on a variety of topics. Professor Bright rightly takes his stand with the prophetic 
or revelationary strand in the Hebrew-Christian tradition, and—while conceding, 
of course, that scribe and apocalyptist both stem from and sincerely endeavor 
to carry on that prophetic tradition—holds that the God-intended fulfillment of 
the prophetic concept of the Kingdom of God is to be found in the Person and 
Work of Jesus Christ and his church. 

My only adverse criticism—and I realize in making it that our difference at 
this point is perhaps largely one of semantics, and also that Professor Bright has 
the majority of scholarly opinion with him in the matter—would be with reference 
to Chapter Six on “Holy Commonwealth and Apocalyptic Kingdom.” The prob- 
lem underlies his note on page 171. I have no quarrel with it nor with the chapter 
as it stands. But taken in the context of present scholarly opinion, they seem to 
commit Professor Bright to more than he says. For the sake of clarity, may I 
state my own position for which my Religion of Maturity must be allowed to 
present the supporting data. First, and merely to make a start, I would reaffirm 
what our author, I believe, holds—namely, that it is necessary at all stages of 
the development of the Hebrew-Christian tradition to distinguish between the 
prophetic and popular ideas and beliefs on theological, religious, and ethical 
issues. It will not do to speak of the “faith of Israel,” for Israel as such never ac- 
cepted the prophetic faith; secondly, and as a result, Judaism from postexilic to 
modern times presents us with a wide variety of mutually conflicting doctrines 
and positions—though, to be sure, all stem from and seek to justify their 
characteristic views from the prophetic teaching; thirdly, by our Lord’s time the 
development of these diverse positioiis had come to result in what were essentially 
different “religions” diverse from, though not entirely hostile to, one another and 
both the prophetic faith and the Christian fulfillment of the same; fourthly, the 
good in these positions is to be attributed to the measure in which the Spirit of 
the living God led their devotees to assimilate the prophetic revelation and not 
to their aberrations from the latter; Jastly, as is implicit in the above, it was the 
Christian faith, and not these aberrations, which succeeded in capturing the view 
of the prophetic revelation and of bringing it to fulfillment—as Professor Bright 
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clearly shows. I have permitted myself this very minor difference in statement 
from our author’s views because I have thought it would be discourteous not to 
demur at some point from a most excellent treatise with which I find myself so 
largely in accord! 

May I remark in closing that I have nothing but praise for the format of 
Professor Bright’s book. He writes with commendable enthusiasm and sincerity 
at all times. Several features in his style are unique, I believe, notably his 
relegating to footnotes all names of contemporary authors and controversy on 
technical matters, as also his interspersing history with a statement of the theologi- 
cal implications of the same in successive sections—a method which is at once 
fascinating and illuminating. The book is written with such transparent clarity 
that layman and student alike should find its argument easy to follow. For 
myself, I do not know of a better book on its subject in any language. 


Joun Wick BowMANn 


REVOLUTIONARY CONCEPT 


Agape and Eros, by ANDERS NycrEN, translated from the Swedish by Pxuup S. 
Watson. The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1953. 764 pp. $7.00. 


Frew books have had power to change thinking like Agape and Eros. It changed 
mine—although I fought its thesis for a long time. Its impact on me only 
personalizes the history of many thinkers throughout the world. Some have 
almost made it their Bible; others, after wrestling with it, have rejected its 
main contention; but most of those who have been influenced by it have had 
their own understanding of the gospel deepened and reconstructed in some 
special way. Agape and Eros was written, Part I in 1930 and Part II in 1936. 
Almost immediately it was issued or translated in German and English. There- 
upon ensued a world-wide contention over its thesis. Although alert thinkers in 
America have been debating it for nearly two decades, the attractive American 
edition by one translator should reach wider circles of readers for a long time. 

The thesis of the work is that the distinctive and determinative motif of the 
Christian faith is Agape, the New Testament kind of love which is summarized 
by the cross of Christ. A motif is a basic, regulative pattern. This Agape, sola fide, 
sola gratia, is entirely God’s way to man. Agape is God’s nature and way—the 
only way to salvation. Eros is man-centered love, man’s false way to salvation. 
Nygren contrasts the essential difference between Agape and Eros in Part I, using 
the analysis of New Testament love as the standard to unmask the false way of 
love in Plato, Aristotle, and Neo-Platonism. In the second Part, Nygren presents 
the fundamental motifs in contrast throughout Christian history up through 
Luther. Roughly speaking the two motifs run side by side, mingle and intermix, 
up to Augustine who combined the two into Caritas. Thereafter the gospel of 
Agape is actually translated to a very large extent into terms of Eros. Luther cut 
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apart this subtle synthesis and restored Christianity to its New Testament center. 
Our modern task is to disentangle true Christian faith from its many distorting 
strands. My summary is nearly a caricature, of course, of the extensive analysis, 
both theoretical and historical, which has made Agape and Eros one of the most 
influential works of this century. It should be read by every one with utmost 
care—teacher, student, and layman—who cares to be at all informed about 
the Christian faith. 

My remarks will have to be concise. Obviously Nygren’s making love central 
to the divine nature and way is part of most great Christian theologies. Even the 
Agape formulation is not new. Here I point merely to Nygren’s predecessors: 
Billing and Sdderblom. What is new is the explicit and extensive analysis and 
historical investigation. 

What of the truth of Nygren’s thesis? As to the distinctive nature of God as 
Agape in the full personal sense, especially with respect to nonbiblical religions, 
I believe that he is generally right. Ohm’s careful study Die Liebe zu Gott attests 
to this fact. I myself see more Agape in the Old Testament—as in Jonah, for in- 
stance—than does Nygren. Snaith’s Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament, how- 
ever, generally upholds Nygren’s position. As to the New Testament, a massive 
and impressive investigation of Nygren’s thesis is Viktor Warnach’s Agape. I my- 
self find much more sub-Agapaic ideas there and far less sharp contrasts be- 
tween Agape and the other kinds of love. Linguistically, of course, there are 
numberless problems in several directions which many scholars have pointed out. 
Some of Nygren’s specific exegesis can also be challenged. Moffat’s Love in the 
New Testament, however, as a whole confirms Nygren’s thesis. 

Analytically and historically there are, again, many problems. Some of 
these are brought out, inter alia, by Barnaby’s Amor Dei and D’Arcy’s The Mind 
and Heart of Love, A Study in Eros and Agape. By now, however, there is a long 
bibliography of critical appraisals of this aspect or that of Nygren’s thesis. My 
own criticisms in Swedish Contributions to Modern Theology, Chapter V, (1939) 
I believe are still valid. The only one I shall mention here is Nygren’s basic 
failure to relate the realm of redemption to the realm of creation. Torgny Bohlin’s 
The Crucified Creator was written specifically to meet this lack. As yet, however, 
neither Nygren nor any other Swedish theologian has dared or been able fully to 
face this enormous problem. If God, as sovereign, is Agape and if revelation gives 
light for theory as well as for life, the real challenge is so to relate the love of 
God to his sovereign ways in creation and providence as not to deny evil, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, not to lose the holy distinctiveness of Agape. 

In short, Nygren, I believe, has laid bare the nearly buried revelation of God 
as Agape, the heart of the Christian faith, but the implications and involvements 
of this rediscovery will take generations of scholars to probe. Obviously Agape 


and Eros is top priority for theological reading. Nets S.F. Ferré 
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YES OR NO? 


A Study in St. Mark, by Austin Farrer. Oxford University Press, New York, 
1952. 398 pp. 25s. 


THIs is an amazing and a thought-provoking book. One reads it with rapidly 
changing moods. Like an early spring day, when rapidly moving wind clouds 
bathe the earth in a succession of shadow and sunlight, this book intermittently 
warms the heart and leaves one cold a dozen times in the process of reading it. 
There are flashes of brilliance where for a moment the landscape of some 
difficult Marcan problem is luminous and clear, but this quickly gives way to 
doubt of the validity of the whole method on which the work is based. This re- 
viewer has never read a single volume which stimulated at the same time such 
hope and such disapointment, such confidence and such doubt. 

The work is a challenge both to form criticism and to a type of source criticism 
which makes Mark a naive compiler of anecdotes which he himself does not 
fully understand and on which he does not leave the mark of his own genius. 
Farrer feels that the Gospel of Mark, as it now stands, is not a product of slow 
development through the operation of a group mind, but was produced spon- 
taneously, under the direct inspiration of the Holy Spirit, in the mind of Mark 
himself as he wrote. The chief characteristic of Mark’s work is to take the 
thought of the historic Jesus and rephrase it in the form of a detailed theological 
symbolism, based largely on the Christian understanding of the Old Testament. 
Where the modern Christian mind looks for the Old Testament in the New, the 
early Christian mind looked for the New Testament in the Old. Mark, therefore, 
seized upon many Old Testament passages as “types” of Christian truth made 
fully known in Jesus, and then wove the thought of Jesus into a form which 
subtly says far more than is to be seen on the surface. It is the interpreter’s task 
to take the symbolic clues furnished by Mark back to the Old Testament “types” 
on which they are based, and to interpret the deeper meanings of the earliest 
Gospel by that means. 

The real question in Marcan interpretation is not: How much of Mark is 
historical fact and how much theological interpretation? The crux of the matter 
is rather one of time: How much did the historic Jesus say when he was in the 
flesh, and how much did he say later through his Spirit? “When [the theologian] 
distinguishes between what Christ said in Galilee and the interpretation of that 
saying which Christ taught St. Mark through the Holy Ghost, the distinction 
he draws is not one of truth but one of time. He is not dividing fiction from fact 
but the later from the earlier.” 

This work is, to this reviewer, an enigma. It represents a trend, a reaction against 
the type of critical study which is too wooden and unimaginative, and which often 
fails to capture the underlying “feel” and throb of literature which often means 
more than it actually says. It is also an effort to set critical study more squarely 
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within the milieu of Christian faith. Dr. Farrer seems to feel that much critical 
study of the Bible has approached the Bible critically first, then has built a theology 
on what remains of the Bible after the critical process is complete. He, on the other 
hand, wants to make the critical faculty function more within the limits of faith, and 
to search the Scriptures in the light of the complexities of the inspired mind. If 
Mark were writing under the influence of the Holy Ghost as Farrer seems to think 
he was, then obviously the canons of criticism which apply to ordinary writings 
have little or no relevancy in biblical interpretation. The grammatico-historical 
approach to the Bible would, therefore, in his judgment have very definite 
limitations, as would many of the cherished conclusions of both source and form 
criticism. The work is enigmatic because there are places where this new method 
seems to bring a startling insight into a problematic passage which other types 
of critical study have transformed or denuded or left inexplicable; but about 
the time one feels that he is on a fresh, new trail of Bible study, the jarring note 
of “over-pleading” at some point, or of overstraining common sense, places a 
tremendous question mark behind the whole procedure. The learning behind 
this volume, and the tremendous skill with which it is worked out, make one 
hesitate to condemn it. And yet, how can one approve it? 

When one has done his best to give the work all due credit, certain questions 
cannot be laid. Is it possible that Mark, or any normal mortal, could have put 
together a work with all the rather strained, enigmatic, and occult symbolism 
woven into it which Dr. Farrer sees, and yet have done it in such a fashion that 
none of this hits you between the eyes but must be so subtly sought out? Blake 
and others may have had minds which reveled in symbolism of this fashion, but 
does not the strangeness of their work strike any ordinary reader on the surface? 
On the other hand, the ordinary mind would read Mark through many times, and 
never see the faintest suggestion of the hidden symbolism of which this book 
makes so much. 

Then, since Luke is the only one who gives us any account of the method by 
which an inspired writer went about writing a Gospel, can the process lying be- 
hind Mark’s writing be squared with what Luke tells us? To Dr. Farrer this 
may be irrelevant, but is it? Furthermore, in many places where the Old 
Testament is drawn on for typology, certain relevant details which are not drawn 
upon could just as well be used which conceivably would change the meaning 
of Mark at that point entirely. Is there any objective control by which a sig- 
nificant detail on which a large case is built may be distinguished from other 
details on which a very different case could be built? In other words, do the 
details in the Old Testament stories really suggest the hypothesis set forth, or is 
the hypothesis created in the mind of the interpreter first, so that it suggests the 
supposedly meaningful details? 

A further question is this: The New Testament writers very frequently give 
quite straightforward clues to the fact that they are drawing on the Old Testa- 
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ment in their interpretation of a Gospel incident. When this is so, do we have 
the right to go beyond the plain clues they give, and see many occult allusions to 
Old Testament passages which they in no way point out are in their mind? 

It is hard for this reviewer to believe that the Gospel of Mark is as artificially 
symbolic as this work suggests, with words, numbers, relationships conveying 
intricate meanings which seem to turn it into a theological crossword puzzle or 
artificial theological mystery story. If the interpretation of Mark given in this 
book is correct, then Mark seems to me to be placed in a similar category with 
works like Alice in Wonderland, save that the Holy Spirit rather than Lewis 
Carroll has given it its pattern. I had the impression again and again that the 
book was worked out rather like one works out patterns in the clouds by lying 
on his back and imagining forms and shapes which the ever shifting fleecy 
travellers across the sky suggest to the imagination. This is all very interesting, but 
does it have any relationship to reality? The work smacks, too, of the high church 
sacramentarianism which is increasingly coloring the interpretation of the Bible. 
Is this trend suggested by the Bible, or does one find what he looks for? 

Is this work a significant harbinger of something new in the interpretation of 
the Bible? Or is it the artificial allegorism of ancient Alexandria in modern dress? 
The reviewer suspects the latter, but cannot be sure enough to dogmatize. The 
reader must read this amazing book, and decide for himself. It will assuredly 


be no waste of his time. — . 


“EARTHEN VESSELS . .. THE EXCEEDING 
GREATNESS OF THE POWER” 


A History of Christianity, by KENNETH Scott Latourette. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1953. xxvii + 1,516 pp. $9.00. 


Tuis is a history of what came from Jesus Christ, a history, in the author’s words, 
“of the fruits of what constitutes the core of the Christian faith and of Christianity, 
namely, the life, teachings, death and resurrection of Jesus.” “Underlying the 
pages which follow,” says the Introduction, “is a profound conviction that the 
Christian gospel is God’s supreme act on man’s behalf, and that the history of 
Christianity is the history of what God has done for man through Christ and of 
man’s response.” The book is a history of the Christian church, with a distinction. 
It concerns itself carefully with “the congeries of institutions which have come 
from Christ,” but it transcends them. “The Church is never fully identical with 
ecclesiastical organizations . . . it is greater than the sum of them all.” 

The author’s chronological outline of the history is here much shortened. “The 
first period embraces roughly the first five centuries,” during which Christianity 
won the professed allegiance of the large majority of the population of the 
Roman Empire and assumed many of the forms and possessions which now 
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belong to it. “Between 500 and 950 Christianity suffered the severest losses 
which it has ever encountered. Its very existence was threatened.” Then came, 
from 950 1350, “four centuries of advance,” territorial and spiritual, includ- 
ing the high Middle Age in western Europe. This was followed by a recession, 
covering a century and a half, to 1500. At this point the older histories would 
have come to two-thirds of their space. Dr. Latourette arrives not halfway, a 
decisively important feature of his history. 

“The two and a half centuries between A.D. 1500 and A.D. 1750,” the author 
says, “constituted an amazing epoch. A series of awakenings revitalized and 
largely altered the Christianity of western Europe.” (The awakenings included 
the Protestant and Catholic Reformations.) “To a less but still important extent 
changes were seen in some aspects of Eastern Christianity. Explorations, con- 
quests and intrepid missionaries carried Christianity over a larger portion of the 
earth’s surface than had previously been true of this or any other religion.” From 
1750 to 1815 there was “more a pause than a recession.” Then in the century 
from 1815 to 1914, despite hostile forces, “new life in Christianity swelled to a 
flood.” This was especially marked in Protestantism, but was seen also in the 
Roman Catholic Church. “Even more than between a.D. 1500 and A.D. 1750 
Christianity spread over the surface of the globe.” Finally, in “the period which 
had its inception in A.D. 1914 and is still incomplete . . . in spite of colossal threats 
and striking losses,” the author says, “Christianity has moved forward. It is 
entering into the lives of more people than it or any other religion has ever done. 
In the new and often terrifying stage into which the human race, bewildered, is 
being ushered, Christianity is more potent than in any earlier era.” 

This, Dr. Latourette says, “is contrary to an impression which has wide cur- 
rency. Generally it is assumed that Christianity has been waning since the 
Renaissance and especially since the eighteenth century.” The wars of the 
twentieth century, the prevalence of secularism, the rise of communism are 
among the factors which have led intellectuals, among them some Christians, 
to speak of the “post-Christian era.” It is true, the author says, that “in the 
middle of the twentieth century Christianity was still the professed faith of only 
a minority, in some of the largest countries only a small minority. Of those who 
bore the Christian name, especially in lands where they were in the majority, 
only a minority made the thoroughgoing commitment required by the genius of 
the faith.” Nevertheless, he maintains, Christianity came to this time “more 
nearly world-wide in its extent and influence than either it or any other religion 
had ever been.” Against such statements of Dr. Latourette’s about the spread of 
Christianity doubt has been cast, but it must be remembered that they are the 
result of the incredibly minute detailed study recorded in his seven large volumes 
on The Expansion of Christianity, as well as of the special study made for this book. 

Dr. Latourette’s history is universal in two senses. Church history generally 
has been occident-centered. He holds a balanced view. Throughout he treats fully 
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Eastern Christianity, a world mostly unknown to occidentals. As would be ex- 
pected of the author, he describes at length missionary pioneering in the Orient, 
the missionaries, and then in later times the younger churches. Again, the history 
is universal in that it places Christianity in the setting of general history. Thus at 
cardinal points it throws new light on the development of the faith. 

In his preface Dr. Latourette lays out the contents of his history, including 
every aspect of the life of Christianity. Space forbids the listing of these particulars, 
This tremendous program he carries out over all the world and in all times, with 
unwearied enthusiasm and prodigious learning. There are no words to describe 
his erudition, in its breadth, its detail, and its accuracy. Open the book at random 
and you will find proof of this. He is not weighed down by it, and his history 
is not a mere chronicle. He is wise and farseeing in his judgment of events and 
shrewd and sympathetic in his appreciation of men. He is impartial almost to a 
fault. He writes rapidly and lucidly and always with interest. 

The treatment of certain subjects will attract special attention: churches— 
their development, divisions, the attempts to heal these, the ecumenical movement; 
theologies and the associated philosophies; the effect of Christianity on education, 
on social and economic thought, and on art, literature, music; outstanding Chris- 
tians; what Christianity has meant to “the rank and file.” In the present state 
of religious opinion there will be special interest in the treatment of Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism. Dr. Latourette is eminently fair concerning the 
medieval Roman Church. He sees its good and its inestimable services, and 
highly appreciates its great men and women. He rather minimizes its moral 
corruption. Concerning the Reformation, he does not say that Protestantism 
is a purer form of Christianity, but he might as well say so, for this plainly is 
his opinion. He dwells on justification by faith, the priesthood of all believers, 
and the supremacy of the Scriptures, as Protestant principles. He is enthusiastic 
about the Reformers. He points out the benefits of Protestantism, spiritual, moral, 
intellectual, social, political. Coming to modern times, the author describes 
at length the advances and developments of Roman Catholicism. But, contrary 
to a general impression, he says of the twentieth century, “as in the nineteenth 
century, proportionately Protestantism flourished more pronouncedly than did 
the Roman Catholic Church.” 

A curious feature of this history is the systematic playing down of persecution. 
Comparatively little is said about cruelties perpetrated or about their effect on 
the condition of Christianity. The massacre of St. Bartholomew is thus recounted: 
“By orders from Catherine, many Huguenots were killed. The massacre spread 
to other parts of France.” No mention is made of the brutalities of the slaughters, 
of the devastation wrought on French Protestantism, of the Roman Catholic 
jubilation, or of the condemnatory reaction in England and elsewhere in Europe. 
This treatment of persecution is hard to explain. 
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This review gives no idea of the universal inclusiveness of Dr. Latourette’s 
history or of its fulness of information on innumerable subjects. So comprehensive 
is it beyond anything that has been conceived, so trustworthy regarding facts 
over its vast range, so judicious and enlightening in its opinions, that it is now 
the one general church history. Its usefulness is enhanced by the excellent 
annotated bibliographies at the end of each chapter, many maps and a remark- 


ably good index. 
ys Rospert Hastincs NICHOLS 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF GOD 


Christianity and the Problem of History, by Rocer LincoLn SHINN. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1953. 302 pp. $4.50. 


THOUGHTFUL historians have always been concerned with the larger question 
as to whether the course of the events which they portray has any real or abiding 
significance. In recent decades the relation of this question to Christian faith 
has increasingly occupied theologians. Shinn has given us a helpful contribution 
to the study of this problem. 

There are several aspects of the book which merit special consideration. The 
first is the thorough survey of the efforts that have been and are being made to 
relate history to Christian thought. To the author, Augustine is of primary and 
permanent importance. Already in Augustine’s mind are present the three strands 
which Shinn feels must be woven into any adequate Christian view of history. 
“The first is the emphasis upon the ultimate eschatological fulfillment which gives 
meaning to an otherwise chaotic and incomplete history. The second is the sig- 
nificance within history of the divine society, conceived as the true church, in 
contrast to the earthly society. The third is the appreciation of history itself, in- 
cluding ‘secular’ history and its dynamic possibilities of human achievement” 
(pp. 52 f.). Augustine included all three factors in his thinking, although he 
did not give equal value to them. His chief mistake, in the light of later history, 
was the establishing of too close a relationship between the society of God and 
any particular existing clerical institution—in his case, the Church of Rome. 

In other chapters Aquinas, Luther and Calvin are analyzed and compared; 
the resemblances between Marxism and Christian thought and the radical con- 
trasts are faced; and brief but thoughtful treatment is given to many modern 
thinkers: to members of the Church of Rome, such as Maritain, von Hugel, 
Christopher Dawson, Haecker, Wust, and T. S. Eliot; and to Protestants, includ- 
ing Barth, Berdyaev, Brunner, Temple, Dodd, Horton, Niebuhr, Tillich, and 
others. A whole chapter is devoted to an analysis of Toynbee’s view of history. 

Certain incidental discussions are of interest. His treatment of the inadequacy 
of the optimistic conception of progress is fresh. His discriminating criticism of 
Rauschenbusch and his appreciation of the man’s abiding contribution to Amer- 
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ican thought is noteworthy in a time when Rauschenbusch is more sneered at 
than read. 

Of most interest, however, are the author’s own comments and contributions, 
all of which are offered with due modesty. His key idea, which, as he says, has 
also been stated by Toynbee in a later (1947) Introduction to his famous Burge 
Lecture of 1944, is that “the religious significance of history is not simply to be 
read from the facts; it is known only through grace and faith, through repentance, 
trust, and commitment which enable man, the actor within history, to perceive 
something of the meaning of history” (p. 194). That does not mean that the 
historian, Christian or otherwise, can play as he pleases with the facts of history. 
The facts must be faced as scientifically and with as much objectivity as possible, 
although complete objectivity is obviously impossible. But it means that those 
facts must also be faced with humility and with faith, if even an approximation 
to the truth is to be arrived at. It is not possible for a human being to look down 
from above upon history and see it with any understanding. It is only from the 
inside, as an honest actor, and with the clue of faith, that any meaning can be 
found. 

It is not possible to write a smooth outline of history that will have truth, for 
only God “who has the last word on history gives meaning to the confused 
situation.” But faith can get glimpses of its meaning, and, which is even more 
important, can be sure that there is a meaning and therefore a goal to human 
history. “Christian faith . . . affirms that historical life is never utterly bereft 
of meaning, but that confused flashes of meaning, which sometimes illumine and 
sometimes are blotted out by history, find their only conceivable coherence in a 
source not contained within history” (p. 202). “History does not add up to a doc- 
trine of providence. It sometimes drives men to one, by blasting all answers 
except one—trust in the mysterious sovereignty of a loving God” (p. 260). 

A full index and an annotated bibliography of eighteen pages are provided. 
Dr. Shinn, now head of the Department of Philosophy and Religion at Heidelberg 
College, Ohio, has participated in some of the more dramatic events of recent 
history—in the Battle of the Bulge, and in prisoner of war camps. 


J. J. Murray 
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Another great interpretation of the Scriptures 


by E. T. THOMPSON 














The Gospel 
According to Mark 


and Its Meaning for Today 


The oldest of the Gospels holds for Christians today 
a vital significance as they seek to know Christ better. In this interpre- 
tation of the Gospel According to Mark, Dr. Thompson takes the reader 
from the beginning of Christ’s ministry to the Resurrection, revealing 
Him as He impressed the people of His day. Among all kinds of people, 
healing, teaching, constantly moving from place to place—this is Jesus, 
the man and the Messiah. This study is a fresh approach to the old 
truths contained in this most vivid of the Gospels. $2.95 
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A Theology of Salvation: A Commen- 
tary on Isaiah 4055, by Uxricu E. 
Simon. Society for the Propagation 
of Christian Knowledge, London, 


1953- 266 pp. 25s. 


Tue basic contention of A Theology of 
Salvation is that Isaiah 40-55 repre- 
sents the summit of prophecy which is 
itself the highest level of revelation in 
the Old Testament. Prophetic inspira- 
tion is, therefore, of the utmost sig- 
nificance for a valid interpretation of 
human experience and the impact made 
upon it by God. 

The title itself suggests an approach 
which, as has been evident to all serious 
Bible students, was sadly neglected un- 
til comparatively recently. One of the 
outstanding values of the book is that 
the author makes “theology by the writ- 
ing of an exegetical commentary”—the 
soundest method of procedure in any 
age. Systematic theology today is char- 
acterized by overspeculation, drawing 
from the Bible only to fill in its logically 
constructed framework or resorting to 
vague generalizations which betray glar- 
ing inadequacies in training in lan- 
guage, history, and archaeology. 

The viewpoint of the author is 
avowedly Christian and he makes the 


prophet “speak Christian Theology.” 
Thus he resorts to typology to interpret 
many of the references and preach- 
ments of the Second Isaiah. But it 
must be said that nowhere has he 
violated the canons of the best scholar- 
ship or become offensive in his claim of 
typological associations. The book is a 
good example of what ought to be done 
by every Christian theologian today. It 
is scholarly, up to date in its references, 
and reflects patient study and inquiry. 
It is not easy reading but will prove 
highly rewarding to the persistent reader 
and seeker after truth. 


J. M. Myers 
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INTRODUCTION TO RELIGION 
by Winston L. King 
The first one-volume survey of the whole of religion to cover every 


aspect, philosophical, anthropological, historical, ritual, etc. “Informa- 
tive and inclusive in the highest degree.”“—ROGER HAZELTON $6.00 





TRUTH AND REVELATION 
by Nicolas Berdyaev 


One of the outstanding philosophers of our time here sums up a long 
process of thought upon some of the fundamental problems raised by 
the Christian revelation. $2.50 





THE TRANSFORMATION OF 
THE SCIENTIFIC WORLD VIEW 


by Karl Heim 


“It will be a touchstone of the Church's ability to deal properly with the 
questions and tasks of our time, to see how far it is able to take up the 
far reaching thoughts of this moving book.”—PASCUAL JORDAN $3.50 





JEW AND GREEK 
by Dom Gregory Dix 


An original and vigorous ‘study of the conflict between the Syriac and 
Hellenic cultures in early Christianity. “Brings an altogether fresh per- 
spective into the study of the primitive Church.”—London “Times Literary 
Supplement.” $2.50 
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To Read - To Use - To Own 


PREACHING _ By WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE 


Why preach, how to preach, what to preach—practical, definitive guidance 
from a master preacher of our day. 


Dr. Bowie presents an illuminating picture of the purpose and importance 
of preaching, with concrete help for the man who must preach on Sunday. 
Here are suggestions on background, text, topic, outline, construction, and 
delivery—with specific illustrations that show how to construct a sermon that 
meets human needs with God’s message. Dealing with fundamental principles 
and their practical application, PREACHING is an essential book for both 


the student and the experienced minister. $2.75 


CHRISTIAN 
TEACHING IN 
THE CHURCHES 


JOHN Q. SCHISLER 


The nature, scope, and purpose of religious 
education today, defined by one of the most 
experienced men in this field. Dr, Schisler 
examines the “what and why” of Christian 
teaching; the special challenges it faces; its 
relation to the work of the entire church. He 
offers educators a broader understanding of 
their duties, with effective methods of 
approach, $2.50 


CHRISTIANITY 
COMMUNISM 
AND HISTORY 


WILLIAM HORDERN 


These penetrating chapters cut straight to 
the heart of the fundamental antagonism 
between Christianity and Communism, Plac- 
ing particular emphasis on the small Refor- 
mation sects, Dr. Hordern brings a searching 
reinterpretation of history from a Christian 
standpoint—a revealing study for all who 
strive to meet the half-truths of Communism 
with the whole truth of Christianity. Ready 
May 10. $2.50 





THE PRAYER OF THE 
CHURCH UNIVERSAL 


MARC BOEGNER 


Translated by Howarp SCHOMER 





From the a ranks of European Protestantism come 
these singularly beautiful meditations on our Lord’s Prayer—the 
tie that binds Christians of every nation, the prayer of the 
Church Universal. Here is fresh insight into the most familiar of 
all Bible passages—an appeal for the Christian unity Christ 
prayed for. Ready May 10 $1.75 
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goals and specific programs, and checking results. 

$2.50 


Christian Hope 


and the Second Coming 


By PAUL S. MINEAR.A thought-provoking book 
on some of the most controversial yet essential ele- 
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COMING SOON 
Two new volumes in 


THE LIBRARY 
OF CHRISTIAN 
CLASSICS 


26 magnificent volumes which will bring to modern 


readers the great writings of Christianity from the 


VOLUME Ill 


CHRISTOLOGY OF THE 
LATER FATHERS 
Edited by EDWARD ROCHIE 
HARDY. Selections from three 
major theologians of the 4th cent- 
ury, and important early Christian 
creeds and documents. $5.00 
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Early Fathers through the English Reformation. 
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CALVIN: 
THEOLOGICAL TREATISES 
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Sponsored by the Ecumenical In- 
stitute. A comprehensive and au- 
thentic history of the movement 
from the Reformation to the forma- 
tion of the World Council of 
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